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U.S. World Trade an 
the Export-Import Ban 


HE YEAR JUST COMPLETED has 

seen the United States actively par- 
ticipating in rehabilitating a war-torn 
world. And certainly United States for- 
eign trade has met admirably its heavy 
responsibilities in this field. Formidable, 
however, is the task still remaining if the 
success of the great postwar effort to 
restore the world’s economy to proper 
working order is to be assured. 

Our country, for reasons familiar to all 
of us, is bearing the greater part of the 
initial burden of this gigantic rehabili- 
tation endeavor. Three aspects of the 
effort stand out. In the first place, the 
United States is the chief source of the 
relief and reconstruction goods which 
the world requires. In the second place, 
foreign countries are not in a position to 
make immediate payment for these vi- 
tally needed supplies, and an enormous 
dollar financing problem arises. And in 
the third place, the necessity for financ- 
ing the bulk of the reconstruction re- 
quirements forces the United States, as 
the great creditor nation, to face a major 
repayment problem. 

As for the first point, the ability of 
the United States to produce the goods 
required in the rehabilitation effort is 
undoubted. Thus, despite the tremen- 
dous task of domestic reconversion, this 
country exported $8,750,000,000 of com- 
modities between July 1945 and July 
1946. Exports are steadily increasing 
and are now running at the annual rate 
of about $10,000,000,000, not including 
some $3,800,000,000 of transfers of lend- 
lease and surplus war materials. 


Dollar Financin g Problem 


As for the second point, the nature 
and approximate magnitude of the 
dollar financing problem was antici- 
pated by the United States Government 
well in advance of VJ-day. Three dis- 
tinct types of dollar financing were fore- 
seen—the financing of relief, the financ- 
ing of longer-range reconstruction and 
developmental needs, and the financing 
of the crucial British balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

It was recognized that the urgent re- 
lief needs of the most impoverished 
countries would have to be met on a 


By Wititiam McCuesney Martin, 
Jr., Chairman, Export-lmport 
Bank of Washington; an Address 
at the Recent National Foreign 
Trade Convention 


straight charity basis. An international 
agency, UNRRA, was the mechanism de- 
cided upon for the purpose and the 
United States contributed $2,700,000,000, 
or more than 70 percent of UNRRA’s 
total resources, to it. 

The Bretton Woods Agreement of 
July 1944 provided for the establishment 
of an International Bank as the princi- 
pal postwar agency to make foreign 
loans for long-term reconstruction and 
development; because of delays in rati- 
fication, however, the International 
Bank is just now in a position to begin 
operations. Private capital could not 
be expected to meet any substantial part 
of the emergency postwar needs. It was 
therefore essential for the United States 
to provide the dollar credits required to 
finance the most urgent reconstruction 
needs of the war-devastated areas until 
such time as the International Bank 
could take over, if a drastic fall in ex- 
ports disastrous to economic and social 
rehabilitation abroad were to be avoided. 
To meet this situation Congress, in the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, in- 
creased the lending authority of the 
Bank from $700,000,000 to $3,500,000,000, 
removed the prohibition on loans by the 
Bank to countries in default on their 
obligations to the United States Gov- 
ernment, and transferred the manage- 
ment of the Bank from an ex-officio 
part-time Board of Trustees to a full- 
time bipartisan Board of Directors. 

As for the British problems, it was 
recognized that the crucial position of 
Britain in world trade made it impera- 
tive to find some means of meeting the 
prospective British balance-of-payments 
deficit if our postwar international eco- 
nomic objectives were to be fully realized. 
For this purpose Congress in July 1946 
authorized the extension of a $3,750,000,- 
000 line of credit to Britain as part of 
the Anglo-American Financial Agree- 
ment. 


Question of Repayments 


The third aspect of the rehabilitation 
effort, the necessity for repayment of the 
long-term dollar credits, poses one of the 
most challenging problems this country 
has been called upon to face. If we are 
ever to be repaid for these credits it will 
be essential for the American people 
sooner or later to accept a commodity 
import surplus as normal and proper. 
Discussions attest to the full recognition 
by the National Foreign Trade Council 
of the crucial character of the import 
problem. I am sure, however, that no 
one would minimize the practical ob- 
stacles in the way of bringing about an 
appropriate increase in the volume of 
imports into this country and the devel- 
opment of a regular surplus of commod- 
ity imports over exports. 


How Bank Fulfills Role 


In carrying out its role under the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, the 
Export-Import Bank has entered into 
commitments for general reconstruction 
purposes totaling $2,065,000,000. These 
credits comprise $655,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of goods which had originally been 
included in the lend-lease program, 
$1,277,000,000 extended for emergency 
reconstruction needs, and $133,000,000 
made available for the purchase of raw 
cotton. In the first category France re- 
ceived $550,000,000, Belgium $55,000,000, 
and the Netherlands $50,000,000 on the 
same terms as lend-lease 3 (c); i. e., 2% 
percent for 30 years. In the second 
group were loans to Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, France, the Netherlands, the 
Netherlands Indies, Norway, Poland, 
Saudi Arabia, China, and Ethiopia. 
These credits range in amount from 
$3,000,000 to Ethiopia to $650,000,000 to 
France, while the maturities range from 
2 years in the case of the second general 
credit to the Netherlands, intended as a 
tide-over credit, to 25-30 years for the 
great majority of the credits. The long- 
term credits, with several minor excep- 
tions, carry an effective rate of interest 
of 3 percent per annum. The cotton 
credits are largely to European countries 
but include $33,000,000 to China. They 
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Various loans by the Export-Import Bank of 


Washington contribute to the industrial 


advancement of other nations. The fact that our export trade as a whole benefits 
substantially from industrialization abroad is proved by the graphic presentation above 


are short-term credits, 15 months to 24 
months, and bear an interest rate of 242 
percent. 

Since the demands on it have been far 
in excess of its available resources, the 
Bank has had to follow the policy of 
limiting its emergency reconstruction 
loans to the immediate minimum needs 
of the borrower. This has involved a 
very careful screening of all loan appli- 
cations from the point of view of urgency 
of need of the borrower, the borrower’s 
own resources, the possibility of obtain- 
ing the loan from other sources, the abil- 
ity of the borrower to make effective use 
of the funds, the capacity of the borrower 
to repay, and the impact of the loan on 
our domestic economy. 


Advisory Council's Aid 


The assistance rendered by the Na- 
tional Advisory Council to the Board of 
Directors of the Export-Import Bank in 
connection with its emergency recon- 
struction credit program has been in- 
valuable. Before the Bank actively con- 
siders any loan application from a foreign 
government the application is referred 
to the National Advisory Council for its 
consideration from the standpoint of 
policy and coordination. Once a given 
application or class of applications have 
been “approved for consideration,” as 


the action of the Council is now worded, 
the Export-Import Bank assumes full re- 
sponsibility for the final decision as to 
whether or not the loan should be made 
and on what terms and conditions. This 
use of the Council mechanism attunes 
Export-Import Bank lending to United 
States foreign policy while retaining in 
the Board of the Bank, as it was obvious 
Congress intended, the veto power over 
indiscriminate or unsound loans. In view 
of the extreme complexity of the foreign 
lending problems, and the close inter-re- 
lationship between the foreign loan ap- 
plications to the Bank and to other 
Federal agencies, the Export-Import 
Bank would have been faced with a well- 
nigh insuperable task in attempting to 
carry out its emergency reconstruction 
program expeditiously without the assist- 
ance of this machinery. Although the 
Bank has been able to meet only a por- 
tion of the total reconstruction demands 
of the war-devastated countries, I am 
confident that the essential minimum 
needs of most of these countries have 
been met with promptness and efficiency. 


Long-Term Aims 


With the International Bank sched- 
uled to begin its loan operations in the 
near future the emergency-reconstruc- 
tion-credit phase of the Export-Import 
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Bank’s activity is now drawing to q Close 


| 


At this point, therefore, I shoulq like 


to comment briefly on the subject of the 
future plans of the Bank. 

The fundamental purpose of the Bank 
as laid down by Congress is to aig in 
“the financing and facilitating of eX. 
ports and imports and the exchange 


of commodities between the Uniteg | 


States * * * and any foreign coup. 
try or the agencies or nationals thereof” 
The Bank has been given broad Powers 
to do a general banking business and to 
make practically any type of loan, with. 
out limitation as to the amount of loans 
to any one borrower, insofar as the ex. 
ercise of these powers is necessary to 
carry out its fundamental purpose. 

The broad powers and fundamenta] 
purpose of the Bank lend themselves 
well to assisting American foreign trade 
in fulfilling both its immediate and its 
long-range postwar responsibilities. 

Throughout its existence, the Bank has 
been prepared to extend assistance to 
American exporters and importers un- 
der appropriate conditions. Assistance 
to exporters has generally taken the form 
of credits for the benefit of individual 
United States exporters to facilitate the 
sale abroad of specific materials and 
equipment. Since the end of the war, 
American exporters have been applying 
to the Bank in increasing numbers for 
credit assistance not obtainable from 
private banks. The progressive relaxa- 
tion of export controls in the United 
States, combined with the accumulated 
foreign demand for United States prod- 
ucts, have opened the way for a greatly 
expanded export business on a commer- 
cial basis. As before the war, however, 
exporters are obliged to sell on terms 
appropriate to the type of commodity, 
the ability of the foreign buyer to pay, 
and the competition offered by other 
suppliers. Since credit terms required 
are often longer than commercial banks 
are in a position to accommodate, it is 
necessary for the exporter to seek the 
assistance of the Export-Import Bank. 
The Bank has met, and will continue to 
meet, all legitimate demands of this 
character. 

The Bank is prepared to extend simi- 
lar assistance to American importers. 
Hitherto the Bank has made few im- 
porter credits; this, however, has been 
due, not to any reluctance on the part 
of the Bank to grant such credits, but 
to the fact that the American importer 
is normally able to obtain adequate fi- 
nancing for imports from private Amer- 
ican banking institutions. As a rule, 
commercial banks are in a position to 
obtain a pledge covering the imported 
products at the time of making their 
advances, so that the transactions have 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Taiwan in Transition— 
Critical Problems Faced 


URING THIS PERIOD of transition 

from Japanese to Chinese control, 
Taiwan (Formosa) is preoccupied with 
the critical problems of restoring its agri- 
cultural economy to former prosperous 
levels, and of reconstructing its war- 
damaged cities and industrial installa- 
tions. Production of the principal agri- 
cultural crops of rice, sugar, tea, and 
fruits has been greatly curtailed through 
wartime dislocations and the continuing 
lack of essential fertilizers. Bomb dam- 
age in the two major port cities of Chi- 
lung or Keelung (Kiirun)* and Kaohsi- 
ung (Takao)’ was extensive—as much as 
70 and 90 percent, respectively—while 
shortages of necessary materials for con- 
struction and replacement of destroyed 
or worn-out factory equipment remain 
acute. 

By Japanese design, the island’s in- 
dustrial economy was very largely re- 
stricted to the primary processing stages, 
and the semifinished products were 
shipped to Japan for transformation 
into marketable goods. Facilities for this 
final processing are at present insuffi- 
cient or, in some instances, non-existent 
on the Chinese mainland, thus further 
retarding the rehabilitation of Taiwan 
and lessening the benefits that China is 
able to derive from its newly regained 
possession. 


Personnel Shortages 


Finally, there is yet to be overcome the 
difficulty of obtaining trained personnel 
to replace the Japanese administrators 
and technicians under whose immediate 
Supervision the economy of the island 
was brought to its highest level. Of more 
than 300,000 Japanese civilians on Tai- 
wan at the close of the war, less than 
30,000 now remain, and the greater por- 
tion of these are scheduled for repatria- 
tion to Japan by the early part of 1947. 
The major source of replacements for 
the repatriated Japanese is mainland 
China, although a few trained Formosan- 
Chinese have also been given positions 
————— 

‘Names given in parentheses are former 
hames, usually Japanese. In some Cases, e. g., 


the name Taiwan, the Chinese and Japanese 
renderings are the same. 


By Raven J. Brake, American Con- 
sul, Taipei (Taihoku), Taiwan 


(Formosa) 











EDITOR’S NOTE 


This report is believed to be of 
special interest as the first article 
on Taiwan to be published in this 
journal since removal of the island 
from Japanese control. It sum- 
marizes in general terms the cur- 
rent status of Taiwan’s economy. 























of responsibility. The number of per- 
sons available from the mainland so far 
has not been found adequate, however, 


Chinese workers in a rice field 
Taiwan 


and the economic life of Taiwan is conse- 
quently being carried on with a mini- 
mum of skilled personnel to serve in key 
administrative and technical capacities. 


Government Controls Economy 


In setting up a program for the agri- 
cultural and industrial development of 
Taiwan, emphasis has been placed on a 
state-controlled economy. This is being 
achieved through the reorganization of 
confiscated- Japanese enterprises into 46 
official, or semi-official, companies, com- 
prising 412 factory units which embrace 
all-important phases of economic ac- 
tivity. Three of the companies are being 
operated under the exclusive control of 
the Central Government, 7 under the 
joint management of the Central Gov- 

(Continued on p. 47) 





Courtesy of Chinese News Service 


Rice is of course an outstanding agricultural product in 
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Unloading U.S. products in the roadstead of a foreign port 
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( ‘ourtesy, Grace Line 


Postwar Trends in U.S. 
Trade—to Midyear 1946 

















EDITOR’S NOTE 


The United States export trade 
during the first and second quar- 
ters of 1946 was characterized by a 
marked increase in cash exports 
and substantial though smaller 
gain in UNRRA shipments. It is 
expected that the postwar devel- 
opments through June 1946 shown 
in the accompanying article will 
prove indicative of the future 
trend. Although the third quar- 
ter’s data, which became available 
after the completion of this article, 
show a decline as a result of the 
maritime strike, the shipping inter- 
ruptions which extended into No- 
vember will, no doubt, be partially 
counterbalanced by some expan- 
sion in exports later in the year. 
Trade Statistics in this article have 
been assembled by the Special Pro- 
grams Division from the monthly 
foreign-trade reports of the Bureau 
of the Census. 




















By Grace A. WirtHERow, Special 
Programs Division, Areas Branch, 
Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce 


NITED STATES EXPORTS, after 
dropping off (as lend-lease ship- 
ments disappeared) to a postwar low 
point in the final quarter of 1945, regis- 
tered an increase of 36 percent from 
that quarter to the second quarter of 
1946. Although lend-lease shipments 
declined, both UNRRA shipments and 
cash-purchase exports, particularly 
those sent to Europe and the Far East, 
showed marked expansion. Total ex- 
ports, therefore, rose from $1,827,000,000 
in the fourth quarter of 1945 to $2,486,- 
000,000 in the second quarter of 1946. 
This latter amount, representing the 
equivalent of an annual total of $10,000,- 
000,000, was more than three times the 
average value of exports in the period 
1936-38 and nearly two and one-half 
times the total in 1940 immediately pre- 
ceding the initiation of the lend-lease 


principle of trading. The increase from 
these previous periods, though partly 
due to rises in price, more largely re- 
flected expansion in volume of ship- 
ments. 

During each quarter after the termi- 
nation of the war in 1945 the export 
trade consisted to an increasing extent 
of cash trade. In the second quarter 
of 1946, cash exports, which include 
both “cash” and “credit” purchases, 
amounted to $1,922,000,000, or 77 per- 
cent of total exports. This total value 
of cash exports in the second quarter 
of 1946 represented an increase of 60 
percent over the total of $1,203,000,000 
in the fourth quarter of 1945, and an in- 
crease of about 100 percent above the 
annual average of the four quarters of 
the year 1945. It reflected an expansion 
in cash purchases by Europe, the Far 
East, and the American Republics, in 
the order named. 

Although UNRRA shipments, amount- 
ing to $331,000,000, showed a 60 percent 
gain in the second quarter of 1946 over 
the fourth quarter of 1945, the total of 
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relief shipments, including those sent 
by UNRRA and private relief agencies, 
formed only 15 percent of the total ex- 
ports in the later period. Such ship- 
ments showed a 100-percent gain in both 
the third and fourth quarters of 1945 
and a 50-percent gain in the opening 
quarter of 1946, but made only a further 
slight advance in the second quarter of 
the present year. 

Lend-lease goods, representing for the 
most part “pipe-line” supplies and goods 
obtained under the 3 (c) lend-lease pro- 
vision, which covered rehabilitation and 
relief supplies that recipient nations ar- 
ranged to finance before shipment, ac- 
counted for the remaining 8 percent of 
total exports in the second quarter of 
1946. They amounted to $204,000,000 
and went mainly to western Europe, the 
U. S. S. R., the United Kingdom, and 
China. 

Chart I and table 1 show the increase 
in cash and UNRRA shipments from the 
beginning of the fourth quarter of 1945 
through the second quarter of 1946. 

Imports into the 
dropped, as did exports, to a recent low 
point in the final quarter of 1945, but 
registered a moderate increase in both 
the first and second quarters of 1946. 
Although imports of metals showed a 
marked drop and the substantial war 
trade with Canada disappeared, other 
commodities including those supplied by 
Europe and the Far East showed gains 
large enough to account for the moder- 
ate expansion in total volume. Total 
imports, valued at $1,189,000,000 in the 
second quarter of 1946, the equivalent to 
an annual figure of $4,750,000,000, were 
23 percent larger than in the low fourth 
quarter of 1945, and 15 percent above 
the quarterly average for 1945, the year 
in which the largest total after 1929 was 


TABLE 1. 


United States. 


POSTWAR TRENDS IN U. S. TRADE-——TO MID-YEAR 1946 


Chart 1- UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE FROM 
THE CLOSE OF THE WAR THROUGH THE SECCND 
QUARTER 1946, AND PREWAR AVERAGE TRADE 
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recorded. The advances in the second 
quarter of 1946 also included, in addi- 
tion to increased Far Eastern and Eu- 
ropean trade, larger imports from the 
United Kingdom and the American 
Republics. 


Quantity and Price 


Further rises in commodity prices 
contributed to the advance in value of 


Verchandise Exrports'‘and Imports and Balance of Trade: Quarterly Values 








{Value in millions of dollars} 
exports ‘] ing oo ’ , 
Exports, including reexport Cash-pur- Excess of 
chase as eed cash-pur- 
Quarterly average and quarter : percent of General im- chase ex- 
UNRRA . ports " : 
Cash-pur- total ex- ports over 
Tota and private Lend-lease 2 iad 
od chase ports imports 
relief 
Quarterly average 
1936-38 741.6 741.6 100. 0 622. 2 | +119. 4 
"939 794.3 794.3 100.0 579.5 +214.8 
1940. 1,005. 3 2.1 1, 003. 2 99.8 | 656. 3 +346.9 
1941 1, 286.8 9.9 221.7 1, 055, 2 82.0 836.3 +218.9 
1942 2,019.9 6.9 1, 233. 2 779.8 38.6 686. 2 +-93. 6 
1943 3, 241.0 14.5 2, 589. 4 637.1 19.7 845.4 — 208. 3 
1944 3, 4.3 30.4 2 826.4 707.5 19.8 GRO. 2 —272.7 
1945 2, 450.7 120.3 1, 390.6 939.8 38.3 1,034.0 —94. 2 
4Quarter (1945) 
July-Sept 2,144.9 117.4 1,110.7 916.8 12.7 1, 050. 0 —133. 2 
Oct-Dec 1,827.3 246.0 378.4 1, 202.9 65.8 964. 0 +238. 9 
Quarter (1946 
Jan-Mar 2, 284.6 358. 6 342.8 1, 583. 2 69.3 1,097.4 +485. 8 
Apr.-June 2, 486, 2 359.7 204. 2 1,922.3 11.3 1, 188.5 +733.8 
a SRA not in supply operation until September 1944; data for preceding periods include private relief only (tables 
ands), 
* During the period of the war, largely merchandise furnished to the Allied Nations as lend-lease aid; thereafter, 
mainly “cash” or ‘‘credit”’ type. 


St 


private commercial trade separately are not available 


‘Includes commercial trade, goods purchased and shipped by foreign government missions stationed in the United 
ates, and after July 1945 relatively small amount of goods sent to United States agencies abroad. i 


Statistics showing 
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foreign trade in the postwar period. 
Prices of export commodities in the cash- 
purchase trade, which had shown less 
rise than leading lend-lease commodi- 
ties through the war period, advanced 
mainly during the second quarter of 
1946. Import prices, however, showed 
increases beginning in December 1945 
from the immediate postwar level. 
Measuring the over-all advance, the unit 
value of total exports recorded an in- 
crease of 5 percent in the second quar- 
ter of 1946 over the level of the 3 months 
following the war, and 54 percent over 
prewar levels. The unit value of im- 
ports showed gains of 6 percent and 66 
percent, respectively, from the same 
postwar and prewar periods. 

In terms of quantity, total exports in 
the second quarter of 1946 showed an 
increase of 30 percent over the fourth 
quarter of 1945 and of 113 percent over 
the average level of 1936-38. Cash- 
purchase exports alone, which showed 
expansion in each quarter after the close 
of war, attained in the second quarter 
of 1946 a volume one-fourth larger than 
the high quarterly average in 1941* and 
two-thirds larger than the average for 
1936-38. Imports in the second quarter 
of 1946 gained 5 percent from ‘the aver- 
age in the preceding year and 13 percent 
from 1936-38, but still remained slightly 
smaller than in the high years of 1937 
and 1941. 

Value and quantity indexes as shown 
in chart 2 and table 2 indicate the post- 
war changes in value and volume of 
foreign trade. Unit value indexes in 
table 2 show the influence of price 
fluctuations. 


Composition of Exports 


The broad economic classes into which 
exports fell and their relative importance 
in prewar and postwar trade are shown 
in table 3. Table 13 lists commodity 
groups and leading commodities. 

Expansion in foodstuff exports marked 
the outstanding change in commodity 
composition of the postwar trade 
through the second quarter of 1946, since 
this group, more than any other, reflected 
adaptation to relief demands. This class 
of exports rose from a quarterly average 
value of $76,000,000 in 1936-38 and $397,- 
000,000 in the third quarter of 1945 to 
$652,000,000 in the first quarter of 1946 
and $564,000,000 in the second quarter. 
It advanced to 29.4 percent of total ex- 
ports in the first quarter of 1946 and 
formed 23.3 percent in the second quar- 
ter, whereas it had composed 10.5 per- 
cent of prewar trade and 19.1 percent at 
the end of the war. 


1Indexes on which this statement is 
based are partly estimated. 
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Under the impetus of demands from 
the United Kingdom and Europe, meats 
and lard attained a total of 925,000,000 
pounds and 293,000,000 pounds, respec- 
tively, in the first and second quarters 
of 1946, representing only moderately 
smaller quantities than peak wartime 
lend-lease shipments during the last half 
of 1943 and the first half of 1944. Milk, 
grain, and flour registered extraordi- 
nary expansion, with European and Far 
Eastern countries and North Africa re- 
ceiving these foodstuffs. Relatively large 
exports of sugar went to Europe and 
North Africa. The rise in these com- 
modities was due not only to the increase 
in UNRRA shipments, but also to in- 
creases in food sent to western Europe 
and the Philippine Islands on a cash- 
purchase or lend-lease basis. 

Table 5 shows the proportion of 
UNRRA shipments, cash-purchase, and 
lend-lease goods in each export commod- 
ity group. Meats, fats, dairy products, 
fish, and eggs, valued at $249,000,- 
000, represented 44 percent of the food- 
stuff exports, while grains, vegetables, 
fruits, and other vegetable food prod- 
ucts, valued at $313,000,000, made up 55 
percent of the total in the second quarter 
of 1946. 

Manufactured articles formed, as 
usual, the largest export group in the 
second quarter of 1946, although they 
constituted a smaller share than in the 
war period when military equipment 
was an important item in the trade. 
These articles advanced from $1,069,- 
000,000 in the fourth quarter of 1945 to 
$1,269,000,000 in the first quarter of 
1946 and to $1,505,000,000 in the second 
quarter. The increase reflected in part 
the return of passenger automobiles, 
electric refrigerators, typewriters, and 
other durable consumer goods to the 
trade, but more particularly the expan- 
sion in commodities such as textiles, 


TaBLeE 2.—I/nderes of Quarterly Exports 
and Imports: Quantity, Unit Value, and 
Value 

[1936-38 A verage=100] 





, ‘nit . 
Year and quarter Quantity, Value Value 
index : index 
index 
TOTAL Exports ! 
1945 
July-Sept 177 16) 284 
Oct.-Dec 165 146 241 
1946 
Jan.—Mar 205 148 30 
Apr.—June 214 154 330 
TOTAL ImMPoRTs ? 
1945 
July—Sept 107 156 167 
Oct.-Dec 97 156 152 
1946 
Jan.—Mar 108 162 176 
Apr.-June 113 166 187 





1 Exports of United States merchandise, including 
lend-lease and non-lend-lease exports. 
? Imports for consumption. 
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TABLE 3.—Merchandise Trade by Economic Classes: Value and Percentage Distrihyys. | 
; ‘ DUtion 
——___| 
Value (in millions of dollars Percentage distribution 
ra eentiecs — July- | Oct.- | Jan Apr gong July Oct. Jan.- | 4 
en Sept Dec Mar June am 2 Sept Dee Mar. | yn 
A O45 945 ( 4 ( ) . O45 5 » 
average| 1%! 194 194e 1946 |average| 19% 1945 1946 | 194 
Exports,! total 731 2, 075 1, 765 2, 216 2,414 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100 
Crude materials 167 252 240 206 345 22.9 12.1 13.6 13.4 M3 
Crude foodstuffs 34 119 195 191 163 4.7 5.8 11.0 8.6 Mt 
Manufactured foodstuffs 42 278 262 461 401 5.8 13.4 14.8 ih 
Semimanufactures 130 171 192 202 238 17.7 8.2 10.9 9.1 as 
Finished manufactures 358 | 1, 256 877 | 1,067 | 1,267 18.9 60.5 19.7 48.1 Bt 
Cash exports, total 731 855 1, 161 1, 541 1, 876 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 | iggy 
Crude materials 167 140 i64 224 276 | 229! 163) 141] 145) a 
Crude foodstuffs 34) on ; 99 |S 4.7 || , 
Manufactured foodstuffs 42 | 103 221 300 322 | 5.8 \f 12.1 19.0 19.5 7.9 
Semimanufactures 130 |) ‘ a wen te Atea 00 ‘ == 
Finished manufactures 358 if SIs 7G) 1,08: Ley agis “46 me 6.0) 1 
Imports for consumption, total 615 1, 030 936 1, O80 1, 153 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.) 
Crude materials 190 292 288 400 6 | 30.9! 283! 30.7| 37.0] ge 
Crude foodstuffs 85 182 150 199 200 13.8 17.6 16.0 18.5 14 
Manufactured foodstuffs 95 110 83 108 124 15.4 10.7 8.9] 10.0) * m5 
Semimanufactures 126 236 235 104 217 20.4 23.0 25. 1 18.0 184 
Finished manufactures 120 210 180 179 20K 19.4 20.4 19.2 16.5. Ini } 
1 United States merchandise | 
Chart II- INDEXES OF QUARTERLY EXPORTS Exports of crude materials, which 


AND IMPORTS: QUANTITY AND VALUE 
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wearing apparel (including shoes), iron 


and steel, industrial machinery, trans- 
portation equipment, and _ chemical 
products—items which had been sup- 
plied in relatively large amounts by the 
United States during the war. The 
leading areas and countries receiving 
these commodities in the second quar- 
ter of 1946 and in the prewar years are 
shown in table 4. Although many other 
manufactured products showed in- 
creases, export controls’ strictly en- 
forced on scarce commodities continued 
to channel essential goods to areas of 
urgent need and to limit the drain of 
foreign trade on domestic supplies. 


2 Although the requirement of a specific 
export license was gradually removed from 
many commodities after September 1945, it 
remained on those in short supply through 
June 1946. In some instances, commodities 
that had been removed were returned to 
export control as shortages developed. 


showed substantial increase during 1945. 
and totaled $240,000,000 in the fourth 
quarter of that year or almost double 
the low average value of the preceding 
5 years, showed a further advance to 
$345,000,000 in the second quarter of 
1946. Raw-cotton exports, totaling | 
1,184,000,000 pounds in the second quar- 
ter of 1946, increased by two-thirds over 
exports in the fourth quarter of 1945, | 
the principal destinations being China, | 
France, Italy, and Japan. Unmanufac- } 
tured tobacco, amounting to 183,000,000 | 
pounds sent mainly to the United King. | 
dom and Australia although in part to | 
Europe, showed a gain of nearly 100 
percent. Field and garden seeds, total- 
ing 41,000,000 pounds, and going largely 
to the U. S. S. R. increased by 220 per- 
cent. Consequently, the share of crude 
materials in total exports rose from an 
average of 9 percent in the year 1945, 
and 13.6 percent in the fourth quarter 
alone, to 14.3 percent in the second 
quarter of 1946. This ratio was sfill 
small, however, in comparison with 23 | 
percent in prewar 1936-38 trade. 





Cash-Purchase Exports 


Export trade made a striking shift toa 
“cash” or “credit” basis from the end of 
the war in the third quarter of 1945 to 
the second quarter of 1946. This change 
is shown by the data presented in tables 
5 and 6. Cash-purchase exports not only 
showed a greater increase in dollar value 
than UNRRA supplies during the period 
of marked expansion in relief shipments, 
but they also showed sustained growth 


through the second quarter of 1946, as | 


UNRRA shipments leveled cff. By the 
second quarter of 1946, “cash” or “credit” 
purchases comprised 43 percent of the 
exports of animals and animal products, 
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gg percent of the vegetable food prod- 
ucts; 77 to 78 percent of the leather and 
other inedible animal products, textile 
fibers and manufactures, and machinery 
and vehicles; and more than 90 percent 
of each of the other six commodity ex- 
port groups. They formed 56 percent of 
exports to continental Europe, excluding 
the U. S. S. R., 77 percent of exports to 


POSTWAR TRENDS IN U. S. TRADE-——-TO MID-YEAR 1946 


the Far East, 87 percent of exports to the 
United Kingdom, and 95 to 100 percent of 
exports to Africa, Canada, and the 
American Republics. Only 9 percent of 
exports to the U. S. S. R., in addition to 
the reimbursable lend-lease sent to that 
country, represented cash-purchases. 
Cash exports to continental Europe 
excluding the U.S. S. R., showed remark- 





Taste 4.—larports’* of Selected Commodities to Leading Countries and Areas 
| Millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 
——— 
Ameri- United Conti- 
Commodity Canada | can Re- King- nental |U.S.S.R. Far East! Other Total 
publies dom | Europe ? 
CoNSUMER DURABLE Goops 
Household refrigerators 
1938 quarterly average (0). 2 0.7 0.2 0.4 (x 0.4 0.7 27 
Oct.-Dee. 1945 . 2 x) (*) (« 3 
Apr.-June 1946 2 1.0 (*) l “4 1.9 
Electrical appliances 
1938 quarterly average 4 3 3 2 (*) -) . 1.6 
Oct.-Dee. 1945 4 2 (*) (*) (*) (x) 1 .8 
Apr.-June 1946 7 1.0 (x (x) (x 3 3 23 
Office appliances: 
1938 quarterly average 7 1.5 1.2 2 6 (x) 7 { 72 
Oct.-Dee. 1945 1.1 2.4 8 6 (*) 1.1 5 6.7 
Apr.-June 1946 2.0 4.1 9 2.7 (*) 9 1.1 11.6 
Passenger automobiles (new) 
1938 quarterly average 2.2 6.4 8 6.4 (x 3.9 5.2 25.0 
Oct.-Dec. 1945 l 5 1 1 2 8 
Apr.-June 1946 32 8.7 3.1 ( 1.4 4.1 20. 5 
Automobile parts for assembly 
1938 quarterly average 1.6 2.9 ) 2.4 ( y 2 11.6 
Oct.-Dee. 1945 5.4 4 + f 1.3 ( 7.9 
Apr.-June 1946 1.5 7 I 8 ( ) l 13.7 
CLOTHINS 
Shoes (new), leather, rubber 
canvas 
1938 quarterly average 2 3 4 (x ( 1 3 1.3 
Oct.- Dee. 1945 5 6 6.6 (x) 9 1.6 10.3 
Apr.-June 1946 s 8) 9.7 3.4 1.2 2.2 18.0 
Textiles and wearing appare 
1938 quarterly average 2.6 7.6 2.0 2.7 (* 5.4 3.3 23. 6 
Oct.-Dee. 1945 16.8 25.0 1.0 50.6 7 15.0 1.6 140.7 
Apr.-June 1946 19.9 47.4 i 33.9 1.7 36. 1 1k. 0 190. 3 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
Synthetic rubber 
1938 quarterly average 
Oct.Dec. 1945 ; l 1. 6 9 9 2 
Apr.-June 1946 2 1.2 ) 9.9 1 2 15. 2 
Automobile casings 
1938 quarterly average (x 1.0 (* 6 2.8 
Oct.-Dee. 1945 x Q 1 1.6 .* 1.5 ». 5 
Apr.-June 1946 l 6.7 3.7 6 3 3. 2 15.5 
Steam locomotives 
1938 quarterly average (x) 5 3 ( s 
Oct-Dec. 1945 3.4 16.7 8.8 1.6 2 30.7 
Apr.-June 1946 ( 2.4 33.5 12.3 (x) 47.2 
Freight cars, over 10 tons’ capac- 
ity: 
1938 quarterly average x 4 1 (* 5 
Oct.—~Dee. 1945 (x 2 4 7 7 1 39 
Apr.-June 1946 1 1.0 2.3 2 1 1 6.8 
Motortrucks (new): 
1938 quarterly average i) 1.6 2 ». 0 (*) 4.4 2.8 18.0 
Oct.~Dee, 1945 s 11.1 (*) 11.0 1 7.1 1.8 31.9 
Apr.-June 1946 3.7 24. 1 (* 9.5 a 17.1 7.0 61.9 
Civilian aircraft 
1938 quarterly average } 2.2 4 s ) 45 Ss 9.5 
Oct.-Dec, 1945 f a $ 2 2.7 
Apr.-June 1946 1 5.9 37 13.6 9 2.0 26.5 
OTHER LEADING COMMODITIES 
Radio apparatus 
1938 quarterly average 5 2.2 9 l 8 9 ». © 
Oct.-Dec,. 1945 1.3 2.3 l 5 4 6 5 5.6 
Apr.-June 1946 7 5. 2 l 1.0 1 1.2 8 10,1 
Iron and steel-mill products 
1938 quarterly average 5.4 9.8 3,2 aon LZ 15.6 3.2 46. 1 
Oct.-Dee, 1945 16.8 8.4 6 24.1 2.0 4.3 10.9 98. 2 
Apr.-June 1946 19.3 52. 4 2.9 20.8 2.4 6.9 10.4 115.1 
Industrial machinery, excluding 
locomotives 
1938 quarterly average 7.8 12.7 7.0 6.9 10.0 13.7 8.6 66. 7 
Oct.-Dee. 1945 23.9 47.2 4.7 6.9 45.0 6.5 10.4 144.7 
_ Apr.-June 1946 32.9 60, 1 3 28. 3 25.1 7.9 14.6 174.4 
Chemicals and related products 
1938 quarterly average 5.6 7.0 3.8 6.7 2 6.4 2.5 32. 2 
Oct.~Dee. 1945 16.9 36. 0 3.6 20.7 3 11.6 11.4 100, 5 
Apr.-June 1946 19.8 42.5 7s 31,8 7 26, 2 10.6 139. 0 





* Less than $50,000 
: Exports of United States merchandise 
; Continental Europe excluding U. 8. 8. R 
rextile fibers and manufactures group minus raw cotton 
722193 
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able growth from less than $90,000,000 in 
the third quarter of 1945 to $441,000,000 
in the second quarter of 1946 (table 9). 
Those to the Far East increased from 
$47,000,000 to $277,000,000, to the Ameri- 
can Republics from $300,000,000 to $498,- 
009,000, and to the United Kingdom from 
$61,800,000 to $166,600,000; cash exports 
to other areas also showed expansion. 
The total of cash exports made an ad- 
vance from $917000,000 in the third 
quarter of 1945 to $1,922,000,000 in the 
second quarter of 1946, or a gain of 
$1,005,000,000, which more than counter- 
balanced the decline of $906,000,000 
shown by lend-lease exports over the 
same period. 


UNRRA Shipments 


The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, which be- 
gan operating in March 1944 and made 
substantial shipments to foreign coun- 
tries beginning with the third quarter 
of 1945, exported $331,000,000 worth of 
merchandise in the second quarter of 
1946. UNRRA shipments totaled from 
their first appearance in trade statistics 
in September 1944 through June 1946 a 
sum of $1,010,000,000. Seventy-eight 
percent of such supplies went to central 
and eastern Europe, 11 percent to the 
U. S. S. R., and 11 percent to China as 
shown by the quarterly data in table 7. 
Foodstuffs formed 62 percent of total 
UNRRA shipments of United States mer- 
chandise during the period September 
1944-June 1946, raw cotton 9 percent, 
textiles and wearing apparel (including 
shoes) 8 percent, and all other commodi- 
ties 21 percent. 

In each quarter since UNRRA sup- 
plies became a factor in the trade, they 
formed substantial parts of four main 
groups of exports—edible animal prod- 
ucts, leather manufactures and other in- 
edible animal products, vegetable food 
products, and textile fibers and manu- 
factures. UNRRA shipments of other 
commodities have consistently repre- 
sented a relatively small part of the ex- 
port trade. Table 5 shows the percent- 
age that UNRRA supplies formed of 
each group of exports during the fiscal 
year 1945-46, by quarters, and table 8 
presents leading commodities. 


Lend-Lease Supplies 


Although the _ lend-lease program 
officially ceased to operate at the end 
of the war. it was not possible im- 
mediately to stop the flow of supplies 
arranged for under lend-lease procure- 
ment facilities. Trade statistics include 
lend-lease shipments, representing sup- 
plies in transit or on order and urgently 
needed for reconstruction, through the 
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elapsed period of 1946, although recipi- 


ent nations arranged to finance them. 
The countries of western Europe, the 
U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom were 


the principal countries which continued 


to receive cash-reimbursable lend- 
lease through the second quarter of 1946. 
Showing in total a steady decline from 
$1,111,000,000 in the third quarter of 
1945, when the Far East and Africa were 
also main destinations, lend-lease ship- 
ments dropped to $204,000,000, or 8 per- 
cent of total exports, in the second quar- 
ter of 1946. They comprised 20 percent 
of machinery and vehicle exports and 13 
percent of edible animal products, but 
only 7 percent of textile fibers and manu- 
factures, 4 percent of nonmetallic min- 
erals, and smaller parts of each of the 
other seven export groups. These re- 
cent proportions of lend-lease supplies 
in the total trade and also their much 
higher shares at the close of the war 
appear in table 5. 


TABLE 5.—Percentage Distribution of United States Exports, by Type 
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Where Exports Go 
Main Destinations 


The Continent of Europe, excluding 
the U. S.S. R., became the foremost des- 
tination among Eastern Hemisphere 
areas for United States exports immedi- 
ately after the conflict ceased in 1945, 
and continued to hold first place in the 
second quarter of 1946. A considerable 
expansion in UNRRA supplies going to 
central and eastern Europe, but more 
particularly the increase in “‘cash” and 
“credit” shipments to western European 
countries, raised the Continent’s share 
to 33.5 percent in the first quarter of 
1946, and maintained its ratio at 31.5 
percent in the second quarter. The pre- 
war share of that Continent was 22.9 
percent. Expansion in shipments to 
continental Europe proceeded so rapidly 
after the close of the war that the total 
for the first quarter was raised above 
that of exports to Western Hemisphere 
c-untries. As shipments to Europe lev- 


of Shipment: Total 


and by Commodity Groups 








Cash-purchase Lend-lease UNRRA 
Commodity group July- Oct.- Jan Apr.— July-|Oct.- Jan Apr.- July-|Oct.- Jan Apr 
Sept. Dec. | Mar.| June | Sept.) Dec. | Mar. June Sept.) Pec. Mar. | June 
1945 | 1945 1946 1946 1945 1945 | 1946 1946 1945 1945 1946 1946 
Total __ 41.2 | 65.8 | 69.5 | 77.7 3.3 | 21.0 | 15.2 8 13 15.3 14.0 
Animals and animal products, edible. 9.3 21.1 23.2 43.1 82.9 35.2 33.4 13.3 7.8 43.7 43.4 43 
Animals and animal products, in- 
edible 61.4 | 79.6 | 84.9 | 77.1 23.7 8.8 2. ¢ 2.3 | 14.9! 11.6 | 12 20. 6 
Vegetable food products and bev- 
erages....... 41.2 | 63.4 | 67.3 | 68.1 43. ¢ 16.9 ( 3.¢ 15.2 | 19.6 1 28. 3 
Vegetable products, inedible, except 
fibers and wood .| 50.9 | 84.9 90.9 90.6 45.9 12.2 3.7 2 3.3 2.9 5.4 6.9 
Textile fibers and manufactures 41.4 | 52.4 | 71.9 | 78.6 | 47.4 | 29.2) 15.4) 7.1 | 11.2} 18.4 | 12.7 14.3 
Wood and paper ‘ 45.7 | 70.2 | 86.2 93.7 | 53.4 | 28.7 | 13.0 5.4 ) 1.1 9 8 
Nonmetallic minerals -.--| 61.5 | 91.4 | 86.6 | 92.9 | 38 8.3 4 4.3 l 2 4.1 2.8 
Metals and manufactures, except 
machinery and vehicles $ 64.7 | 83.9 90.1 94.6 34.7 15.7 8.2 3.2 7 4 ey 2.2 
Machinery and vehicles .-----|247.0 | 64.5 | 71.0 | 77 51.0 | 34.7 26.8 (| 19.7) 2.1 . 2.2 2.7 
Chemicals and related products __- 272.9 90.6 92.7 94.4 721.0 3) 25 yi Sa 6.1 4.8 1.9 
Miscellaneous 289.4 89.1 93.2 93.9 5.2 4.1 3.6 l.1 5.4 6.8 3.2 5. 0 
Military exports ° 6.0 (4 (4 94.0 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
> F 
1 Includes “‘private”’ relief shipments 
2 Excludes military exports. 
* Includes aircraft, explosives, firearms, military tanks and other strictly military items: relatively small amounts 


exported after the third quarter of 1945 are included in the respective group totals 


4 See note 3. 


TaBLe 6.—Percentage Distribution of United States Exports, by 


Type of Shipment: Total 


and by Countries and Areas 





Cash-purchase 


Country and area 


July-, Oct.-, Jan. 

Sept.) Dee. | Mar 

1945 1945 1946 

Total ’ 42.7 | 65.8 69.3 
Canada 96.5 99.8 99.7 
American Republics 98.0 | 99.9 99.8 
United Kingdom 15.4 | 68.0 | 66.8 
U.8.8.R 3 2.5 6.8 
Continental Europe * 23.7 | 32.3 | 42.0 
Africa and Near East 61.5 | 88.7 | 90.5 
Far East 19.0 | 64.1 | 78.9 
Other countries 89.5 98.1 | 99.2 


Lend-lease UNRRA 
Apr.-| July— Oct Jan Apr July- Oct Jan Apr 
June | Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar.) June 
1946 1945 1945 1946 1946 1945 1945 1946 1946 
77.3 1.8 0.7 15.0 8.2 ) 13 15.7 14.5 
QU 3.4 (0. 2 0.3 0 0.1 
99.9 2.0 l 2 ] ( 
85.9 84.4 31.8 33.2 14.0 2 2 l l 
8.9 | 98.4 | 67.2 49.8 | 44.3 1.3 | 30.3 | 43.4 16.8 
56.3 | 47.1 | 34.5 | 23.0 | 12.2 2.1 33.2 , 35.0 3 
95.2 | 38.4 11.1 9.2 3.9 l 2 2 9 
76.8 | 80.4 24.2 6.4 6.7 6) 11.7 | 14.7 lf 
O83 10.0 1.4 bel 7 ) 1.0 





Includes ‘‘private”’ relief shipments. 
2 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 
> Continental Europe excluding U. 8.8. R 
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Chart I] - WORLD DISTRIBUTION 
OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
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eled off in the second quarter, however, 
and exports to the American countries 
increased, the latter showed the higher 
value. 

The United Kingdom, which stood out 
as main destination during the war pe- 
riod, and the U. S. S. R., which ranked 
second in a number of years, dropped in 
importance to 8 percent and 4 percent, 
respectively, in the second quarter of 
1946. These ratios compare with 37 per- 
cent and 24 percent received by these 
two countries in 1944, the peak year of 
the wartime trade, and 16.8 and 1.6 per- 
cent before the war. Although cash ex- 
ports to both countries and UNRRA sup- 
plies to the U. S. S. R. have shown 
marked increases, these have not been 
large enough to counterbalance the de- 
clines in lend-lease shipments. 

Exports to the Far East, which showed 
an extraordinary shift from wartime 
lend-lease supplies to cash trade during 
1945, made a further notable increase 
in the first and second quarters of 1946. 
The Far Eastern areas took 14.5 percent 
of United States exports in the second 
quarter of 1946, about three-fourths 
their prewar share and a rise from 9.1 
percent in the fourth quarter of 1945. 

Exports to Africa and the Near East, 
from which lend-lease supplies also 
largely disappeared in 1945, recorded 
comewhat smaller expansion in cash 
trade in the first and second quarters 
of 1946 than the trade with several other 
areas. Merchandise destined to this 
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area formed 6.9 percent of total United 
States exports in the second quarter of 
1946, as compared with 7.1 percent in 
the fourth quarter of 1945 and 5.4 per- 
cent in the years 1936-38. 

Canada and the American Republics 
received 33 percent of United States ex- 
ports in the second quarter of 1946, a 
considerably larger part than in the 
war years and immediately thereafter, 
and a slightly larger proportion than 
pefore the war. Although recording 
steady expansion, export trade with 
these Western Hemisphere countries 
showed less spectacular rises during the 
war than trade with areas receiving 
large lend-lease supplies. It also showed 
in the immediately preceding quarters 
a more moderate advance than trade 
with Europe. However, exports to the 
American countries reached a value in 
the second quarter of 1946 that was 
three and one-half times greater than 
the prewar 1936-38 average—a slightly 
larger increase than that shown by total 
United States export trade. 


Comparative Values 


United States export trade in the 
second quarter of 1946 showed increases, 
as compared with the fourth quarter of 
1945, with all leading areas except the 
U.S.S.R. The gain for the Far East 
amounted to 116 percent and, for both 
the American Republics and continental 
Europe, 36 percent. Shipments to these 
three areas accounted for four-fifths of 
the total increase in export trade from 
the fourth quarter of 1945. 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE 


Exports to the Continent of Europe, 
exclusive of the U. S. S. R., rose from 
$379,000,000 in the third quarter and 
$577,000,000 in the fourth quarter of 1945 
to $783,000,000 in the second quarter of 
1946. They were composed in the recent 
quarter of 56.5 percent cash-purchases, 
12.2 percent lend-lease shipments, and 
31.5 percent UNRRA and private-relief 
supplies (table 6). 

Exports to the Far East, an area com- 
posed of Oceania and Asia (except the 
Near East), increased from $167,000,000 
in the fourth quarter—the low point of 
1945—to $361,000,000 in the second quar- 
ter of 1946. Cash exports rose from 
$107,000,000 to $277,000,000 and UNRRA 
shipments increased from $14,000,000 to 
$57,000,000, while lend-lease shipments 
dropped from $40,000,000 to $24,000,000. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Showing consecutive quarterly in- 
creases after the close of the war, exports 
to the American Republics increased 
from $306,000,000 in the third quarter of 
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TABLE 7.—-Relief and Rehabilitation Shipments by Areas and Countries 


{In millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 





Area and country 


Philippine Islands 
Other Asiatic countries 


UNRRA 
Total_-..- i | 355. 
Europe, excluding United Kingdom, total. 340. 
Albania 7 6. 
Austria - = ; 
Czechoslovakia_. 51. 
Greece } 76. 
Italy 18. 
Poland and Danzig 82. 
U.8.8.R | 16. 
Yugoslavia 87. 
Asia, total 14.7 
China 14. 
Other countries 
PRIVATE AGENCIES 
Total 125. 
United Kingdom 3. 
Europe, excluding United Kingdom, total 113. 
Belgium and Luxemburg 4. 
Czechoslovakia f 
France 16. 4 
Germany (*) 
Greece = 3. 
Italy 6 
Netherlands 2 
Poland and Danzig ] 
Switzerland 36. : 
U.8.8.R 33. 
Other European countries 8. 
Asia, total 7 
China I 
Hong Kong 1. 
Netherlands Indies l 
1 
| 


Other countries 1 


Total 1945 | 


1 


9 


4 


} 
| 
| 


8 | 
1 | 


9 


i 


© 


ian es Lr le Bod 


onorie 


July-Sept. | Oct.-Dee. Jan.-Mar. | 
5 46 | 


Apr.-June 
1945 | 1945 19 


1946 


| 
| 
101.1 207. 2 323. 5 | 330. 9 
100. 6 | 192.8 | 286.6 | 273.8 
1.6 5.3 | 9 | 1.9 
me _| 1.6 | 16.3 
14.3 28.5 | 27.7 | 29.6 
20.7 | 44.8 | 42.4 | 28. 2 
4.5 | 5.0 | 47.5 | 63.5 
23.1 46. 2 | 57.1 | 55.7 
16.5 | 43.1 | 48.8 
36. 2 46.3 | 64.3 | 26.6 
| 

4 | 14. 2 | 36. 6 56.9 
2 14.0 | 36. 5 56.6 
1 | 2 | 3 2 
16.3 38. 8 35. 2 28.7 
0.7 0.2 0.1 0.1 
14.3 32.9 31.7 24.4 
2.0 9 9 .6 
<a 5 2.2 | 1.8 
2.5 8.7 3.3 2.1 
(*) | 9 2.8 
3 1.5 1.2 | 2.6 
1.5 1.8 3.0 | 3.1 
6 1.6 1.7 1.5 
2 1.4 6.3 | 3.8 
1 5 2 a 
4.3 17.7 6.6 | 2.1 
2.7 3.7 5.4 | 3.9 
1.0 5.5 3.3 3.0 
(*) 1:2 2. 5 | 

LF (x) (x) 

1.9 (*) (*) 
7 2 ‘4 1.2 
3 4 .4 6 


w 

~ 
a 
se 
to 





* Less than $50,000 


1945 to $498,000,000 in the second quar- 
ter of 1946. 

Machinery and vehicles, comprising 
the leading exports to the American 
Republics as in prewar trade, showed 
marked expansion from the third quar- 
ter of last year, partly owing to the re- 
appearance of passenger cars and other 
consumers’ durable in the trade. This 
area is now placing the main foreign 
orders for many of these products (table 
4). Because of their disappearance from 
the trade in war years and the strict al- 
location for export of many machinery 
items, this group had shown less growth 
during those years than several others, 
and it consequently formed 35 percent 
of the trade in the second quarter of 
1946 as compared with 42 percent in 
1936-38. 

Metals and manufactures, textile fi- 
bers and manufactures, and chemicals 
and related products, groups which 
showed extraordinary increases during 
the war, ranged next in importance (in 
the order named) in the current period. 
These three commodity groups formed 34 
percent of exports to the American 
Republics as compared with 24 percent 
prewar. 

Total exports to the American Repub- 
lics, Which were four times greater in 
value than the quarterly average in 1936- 


38, made up 20 percent of the United 
States exports in the second quarter of 
1946 as against 16 percent prewar. Table 
11 shows exports to the American Re- 
publics by commodity groups and table 4 
presents data for some of the leading 
commodities. 


Import Trends 


Expansion in imports of crude mate- 
rials marked the outstanding change in 
“commodity composition” of the United 
States import trade in the first and 
second quarters of 1946. This class of 
imports, which had formed a much re- 
duced part of the trade after Far East- 
ern supplies were cut off in 1941 and 
1942, advanced from 30.7 percent of total 
imports in the fourth quarter of 1945 to 
37 percent in the first quarter of 1946, 
and 35 percent in the second quarter— 
the largest percentages reached since 
the 41 percent recorded in the first quar- 
ter of 1942. This class had composed 
an average of 29 percent in 1943-44, and 
only 28 percent in the first three quar- 
ters of 1945. Imports of crude materials, 
together with semimanufactures (which 
showed, however, a decrease to 19 per- 
cent from higher wartime ratios), 
formed 54 percent of total imports in the 
second quarter of 1946. This ratio com- 
pares with 61 percent in 1939-41, and 
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an average of 51 percent in the years 
1936-38. 

Foodstuffs were, as usual, the second 
largest import group in the second quar- 
ter of 1946. Advancing nearly two-fifths 
above the low fourth quarter of 1945, and 
12 percent above the average for that 
year, foodstuffs composed 28.2 percent 
of total imports. The ratio compares 
with 29.2 percent in 1936-38, 22.1 per- 
cent in 1940-42, and 33 percent in 1943- 
44. 


TABLE 8. 
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Finished manufactures, showing mod- 
erate expansion from the fourth quarter 
of 1945, represented 17.8 percent of total 
imports in the second quarter of 1946, 
still a smaller share than before the 
war. 


Comparative Values 
Imports of crude materials increased 
from $288,000.000 in the fourth quarter 


of 1945 to $400,000,000 in the first quar- 
ter of 1946 and $405,000,000 in the 


Relief and Rehabilitation Shipments, by Economic Class and Commodity 


{Values in millions of dollars] 





Class and commodity 


UNRRA 
Exports, total ! 


Crude materials 
Foodstuffs : 
Manufactured articles 


Animals and animal products, edible 
Cattle for breeding 
Meats and fats- 
Dairy products 
Dried eggs___- 
Fish and fish products. 
Animals and animal products, inedible 
Animals, live iE 
Leather boots, shoes, and slippe rs 
Other leather manufactures, and leather ? 
Fish oils, except medicinal 
Vegetable food products and beverages 
Grains and preparations 
Wheat and wheat flour 
Feed grains 
Milled rice___- 
Vegetables and preparations 
Fruits and preparations 
Sugar and related products 
Other United States eon 
Tea (reexports)? ‘ 
Coffee, green (reexports)* 
Vegetable products, inedible, sind fibers and wood 
Synthetic rubbers 
Soybeans, except canned _ 
Other rubber manufactures 
Seeds, field and garden 
Cigarettes________-. 
Other products-___- 
Textile fibers and manufactures 
Cotton, raw _- ; 
Wool, unmanufactured (U.S. wool) 
Wool, unmanufactured (reexports)¢ 
Textile manufactures, including yarns 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric 
Wearing apparel (cotton) 
Wool manufactures 
Cloth and dress goods 
Wearing appear]. 
Wood and paper 
Nonmetallic minerals 
Coal 
Petroleum, semimanufactures and manufactures 
Metals and manufactures 
Iron and steel-mill products 
Iron and stee! advanced manufactures 
Machinery and vehicles 
Electrical 
Industrial 
Agricultural 
Automobiles, parts. 
Merchant vessels 
Chemicals and related products 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
Soap 
Fertilizer, insecticides, and other chemical products 
Other commodities 
Supplies for relief and charity 
hand clothing) 
Scientific and professional instruments 


and accessories 


(largely second- 


PRIVATE AGENCIES 
Exports, total 


Food 

Clothing 

Blankets and bedding 

Drugs and biological supplies 

Surgical, sanitary, and hospital supplies and equip 
ment 

Other 


Total 


July-Sept Oct.-Dec Jan.~Mar A pr.-June 
1945 1945 1945 1946 1946 
337.4 97.0 195. 2 303. 9 308.8 
46.7 19.4 20.5 35.6 417.6 
201.1 45.9 128.8 224. 2 197.1 
R89. 6 31,7 45.9 44.1 64.1 
100. 2 14.9 2D 136. 4 108. 5 
3 l 2 s 1.7 
54.0 3.3 43.5 79.3 67.4 
38.5 8.0 24.8 49.3 32.9 
f 4 ie 3.2 
6.8 3.6 2 ¢ 5.3 20 
9.2 3.4 3.9 5.4 11.1 
1.1 4 A) 1.0 3.3 
3.5 4 2.4 1.9 3.5 
2.8 1.1 6 2.3 na 
1.8 1.5 3 1 
100.9 1.0 D7. 1 87.8 SA 
71.8 20.7 465.5 65.0 4 
60. 2 14.7 43.8 58.3 42 
9.4 4.7 33 41.3 6.1 
2 ] l 1.4 3.4 
19.3 8.5 4.4 13. 7 16. ¢ 
3.6 4 2.4 4.0 2.3 
2.6 1.2 l 1.4 9.1 
3.6 2 i. 2 3.7 6.1 
s) ” 5 1.2 
3 x l 6.6 
& 4.1 , 1 xs 13.5 
1.4 
1.9 2 2 1 
.9 2. 1 2.6 2.3 2 
3 2 5.7 1.6 
x x x 1 2.3 
4 l 3 6 3.1 
73.7 24.2 40.9 34.9 18.3 
32.3 12.9 13.7 21.4 $2. 3 
9.3 6 7 1.6 2.9 
15.4 3.2 11.2 19. 2 13.6 
32. 1 y Me 21.5 11.9 13.2 
2.4 1.6 6 4 | | 
2.6 4 2.0 2. 1 1.9 
20 3.9 15.7 1.3 5.3 
10.0 2.9 6.7 4.0 . 2 
ee oe 2.8 2.0 
1.0 5 4 
7 2 4 Sf { 
2 l 2 5.4 i 
2.4 1.8 
> 0 1.0 t 2 ¢ 0 
6 3 l l 
1.2 6 s 7 
14.5 8. 1 2.7 3 14.2 
s 4 2 1.2 
5 l , 2.4 6.1 
&.9 5 y i 3 13 
2.1 ) 2 s 1 
H , 
] 7 é 2 7 Hs 
4 Pry 1.8 2.6 1.7 
6.0 2 2.3 s 1.¥ 
13.2 s 1 l 2 
13. 2 4.0) 8. | 4. ( 7.4 
v.58 2.8 6.4 1 
2. ¢ 10 l 7 
125.9 16 SS 2 28.7 
40.3 > 6 6 x9 
67.1 10.5 HS 2. ; | l 
1.4 5 4 4 
3 8 7 1.0 1.2 
4s 1.0 LY 4 4 


7.0 1.0 1.5 1.8 , 





1! Exports of United States merchandise. 


2 Includes discontinued models, old styles, and second-hand shoes 


’ Not included in Vegetable food products and beverages 
¢ Not included in Total textile fibers and manufactures. 


total 
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second quarter. Price rises partly ae. 
counted for the advance to these rela. 
tively high levels, but indexes which 
eliminate the price influence show also 
a considerable expansion in the volume 
of goods received. Although importa. 
tion has been irregular for many com- 
modities since the reopening of Fay 
Eastern and central European areas to 
trade, it has nevertheless reached syb. 
stantial levels. 

The increase in crude materials in the 
second quarter of 1946 over the first 
quarter was due mainly to expansion jn 
imports of textile fibers. Raw silk, im. 
ported in only small amounts from 
early in 1942 through the first quarter 
of 1946, rose to 5,921,000 pounds valued 
at $56,428,000; these figures represent 
approximately two-fifths of the quantity 
but more than double the quarterly 
value of silk imports in 1936-38. Un. 
manufactured wool and raw cotton, 
which showed marked expansion in im- 
ports during the war period, arrived in 
further increased quantity. Unmanv- 
factured jute and synthetic fibers, moy- 
ing above immediate postwar levels in 
late 1945 and early 1946, also showed 
advances in the second quarter of 1946. 

Other groups of crude materials—un- 
dressed fur skins, bristles, and copra— 
registered increases and attained levels 
well above prewar average volume in 
both the first and second quarters ot 
1946. Crude rubber and crude chicle, 
however, after rising to a postwar high 
in the first quarter of 1946, fell off in 
the second quarter. The total of 281,- 
000,000 pounds of rubber imported in 
the first and second quarters of the year 
represented a little more than half the 
1936-38 semiannual average quantity. 

Imports of semimanufactures total- 
ing $217,000,000, a decline of 8 percent 
from the fourth quarter of 1945, included 
as leading items the nonferrous metals, 
cut diamonds, wood pulp, gas oil and 
fuel oil, lumber, and sodium nitrate. 
Although remaining higher than before 
the war, these items included copper 
which showed a drop of more than one- 
half, and aluminum which fell off to a 
fraction of the quarterly amounts re- 
ceived during and immediately follow- 
ing the war. Mainly because of the de- 
crease in these two items, the total of 
nonferrous-metals imports in the second 
quarter of 1946 fell to $59,600,000,° only 
three-fifths the value recorded for metal 
imports in the fourth quarter of 1945. A 
considerable quantity of tin was re- 
ceived from the United Kingdom and 
smaller amounts from Far Eastern 
sources in the second quarter of 1946, 


Includes some ores classed as crude mate- 
rials in the statistics 
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ly ac. raising total tin imports to 68 percent Chart IV- SHIPMENTS TO EUROPE AND in the first half of the year, showed a 
? Fela. of prewar 1936-38 average quantity. THE FAR EAST: CASH PURCHASE, gain of 11 percent over the imports in 
Which | Larger importations of wood pulp from LEND-LEASE AND UNRRA the corresponding period of 1945; the ad- 
W also Sweden, which had raised total im- MILLIONS OF DOLLARS vance in price contributed to a 34-per- 
4 P ae - ...: en ay ern ge os ae ‘ - 
‘Olume ports to 760,000 short tons in the fourth EUROPE, INCL. U. K. AND U.S. S. R. cent increase in value. However, sugar 
Porta. quarter of 1945, dwindled during the win- imports, amounting to 2,790,000,000 
_ Cole ter season and remained low in the 000 pounds valued at $100,700,000 in the first 
f Par second quarter of 1946. Total imports UNRRAY half of 1946, were lower by 37 percent and 
eas to of wood pulp were only 392,000 short 23 percent, respectively, than imports in 
1 sub- tons in the second quarter of 1946, about 800 the first half of 1945. Bananas and such 
three-fourths of the prewar 1936-38 a imports as cocoa, whisky, wines, and malt 
In the average. Lumber imports of 255,000,000 liquors, which had shown steady in- 
> first and 264,000,000 board feet in the first and 600 creases in immediately preceding quar- 
ion in second quarters of 1946—amounts that ters, recorded the largest imports of the 
kK, im- ranged from 60 to 66 percent above pre- Aiege postwar period in the second quarter of 
from war 1936-38 volume—showed moderate boss) (aS snags Lovie gd 1946. For each of the vegetable food 
uarter declines as compared with the last two a items mentioned except sugar and ba- 
valued quarters of 1945. nanas, the quarter’s total was well above 
resent On the other hand, some of the semi- the prewar 1936-38 average, and these 
antity manufactured imports showed expan- two items rose to 90 percent of prewar 
i iamonds, cut but unset, reflect- 4 ity amounts. 
rterly sion. Diam ; “a 
ing the resumption of trade in a type of 1936-38 3dQr 4thQr. istQr 2d Among imports of animal products, 
ch gem available in Europe, reached a total SS a a cattle imports from Mexico showed 
otton, of 171,000 carats valued at $33,600,000 in preg ncaa marked expansion in the fourth quarter 
Nn im- the second quarter of 1946—increases of FAR EAST itiens of 1945 and continued relatively large in 
ved in | 58 and 480 percent, respectively, over me LEND-LEASE the first and second quarters of 1946. 
nanu- | prewar 1936-38 averages. Sodium- 201 Cattle imported from Canada showed an 
moy- nitrate imports increased from 60,000 S SURCHASE increase in the second quarter of 1946. 
els in short tons in the fourth quarter of 1945 Meat imports, on the other hand, 
10wed | to 261,000 short tons in the second quar- Oe ae ae ee _ meow dropped off by nearly five-sixths in quan- 
1946. ter of 1946, the latter representing an Or Avg 1945 1945 1946 1946 tity in the first quarter of 1946, and 
—un- | increase of two-thirds over the prewar BY MED CROSS ARO OTHER PRIVATE AGEMEIES ene SUPPLIES SHIPPED gained only a little in the following quar- 
pra— | 1936-38 average quantity. ter. Imports of shellfish from Canada 
Foodstuffs, which were responsible $324,000,000 in the second quarter. Cof- showed, as usual, seasonal expansion in 
levels | : ‘ ; ; 
ne in more than any other economic class for fee and sugar, leading commodities in the second quarter of 1946. 
rs ot | the low value of total imports in the the group, both recorded substantial After showing a decline in the two im- 
shicle, fourth quarter of 1945, regained nearly gains over the low quantity and value mediately preceding quarters, imports of 
high the early 1945 level, advancing to $307,- of the last quarter of 1945. Coffee im- finished manufactures valued at $206,- 
off in 000,000 in the first quarter of 1946 and ports, amounting to 1,497,000,000 pounds 000,000 nearly regained the wartime level 
281,- | 
ed in TABLE 9.—Total Exports, Cash Exports, and General Imports, by Leading Countries and Areas: Value and Percentage Distribution 
> year 
If the Value (in millions of dollars) Fae Percentage distribution 
ity. Count d are: ies . poNr pe wie t | oe Ea 
total- siiinmenenieai F ae July-Sept. | Oct.-Dec. | Jan.-Mar Apr.-June | Pin: | July-Sept. | Oct.-Dee. | Jan.—Mar. Apr.-June 
' pedir 1945 1945 1946 1946 averees 1945 1945 | 1946 | 1946 
rcen il ac Pita 
: 4 So wml ; ae rers ) PER eur <a ore 
luded Exports, total ! 742 2,145 1, 827 2, 285 | 2, 486 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
etals, , Eeeietiaks vat eS nie See ene ena AE Ske extn SER s ee" te 
Canada. .__. 113 298 282 266 324 | 15.3 | 13.9 | 15.4 | 11.6 | 13.0 
1 and 
an American Republics 2121 306 365 433 498 | 16.3 14.3 | 20.0 | 18.9 | 20. 0 
trate. | United Kingdom. wendy ; 125 402 149 228 194 16.8 18.7 8.1 | 10.0 | 7.8 
1 U. th = 12 320 113 114 109 1.6 14.9 6.2 5.0 | 4.4 
yefore Continental Europe 3 169 379 577 767 783 | 22.9 17.7 31.6 | 33.5 31.5 
Africa and Near East___- 40 153 130 161 172 5.4 7.1 oe 7.0 6.9 
opper Far East ; : ; 139 247 167 271 361 18.8 11.5 | 9.1 | 11.9 14.5 
-one- | Other countries ; 21 40 16 | 14 45 | 2.9 1.9 | 2.5 | 1.9 1.8 
toa | Cash exports ! 742 | 917| «1, 208 1, 583 | 7, 922 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100. 0 | 400.0; ~~ -:100.8 
; “ = - | - — — i- ——— — ———— ———ee | a ahaa 
S re- Canada. ___. 113 | 288 281 265 322 15.3 | 31.4 | 23.4 | 16.8 16.8 
low- | American Republics... 2121 300 364 432 198 16.3 32.7 | 30.3 27.3 | 25.9 
d Vaited Kingdom 125 62 101 152 167 16.8 6.7 8.4 9.6 8.7 
e de- sR. : 12 l 3 8 10 1.6 24 4 5 
; i Continental Europe 4__- 169 90 187 322 441 22.9 9.8 15.5 | 20. 4 22. 9 
jal ol Africa and Near East._.__. 40 04 115 146 164 | 5.4 10.3 9.6 | 9.2 8.5 
>cond ri East ati 139 47 107 214 | 277 =? 5.1 te tT 14.4 
F | ner countries : 21 | 36 45 44 | 44 2.9 | 3.9 3.7 | 2. 2.3 
only - = = = ~ | - -— = = = —  _ 
netal General imports 622 | 1, 050 964 | 1, 097 1, 188 100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
Canada s6| 267 “907! «188 206| 139| 25.4) 23.6 | Vs T 
5. A American Republics as 2 136 427 351 410 444 21.8 40.7 36. 4 37.3 | 37.4 
; re- United epsom 43 20 21 34 41 | 7.0 1.9 2.1 | 3.1 3.4 
5.8, 7 7 6 13 5 31 26 1.0 1.2 | 5 | 2.8 2.2 
and } Continental Europe # 127 68 111 99 141 20.4 6.5 | 11.5 | 9.0 | 11.9 
stern Africa and Near East 24 11] 112 130 111 | 3.9 10.6 11.6 | 11.8 | 9.3 
: Far East. 189 116 107 183 197 | 30. 4 11.0 11.1 | 16.7 | 16.5 
1946, Other countries 10 27 31 23 22 1.7 2.6 3.2 | 2.1 | 1.9 
| ! | \ 
mate- ' Exports, including reexports. 


3 Includes Canal Zone in 1936 and 1937. 
? Continental Europe, excluding U. 8. 8S. R. 
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TABLE If 


).— United States Trade by Countries and Areas 


{In millions and tenths of millions of dollars] 


December 


a 


/) 





Country and area 


Total 
Cash-purchase 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada E 
American Republics, total 
Mexico 
Central American Republics 
Cuba 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Curacao 


EUROPE 
United Kingdom 
Cash-purchase 
Continental Europe, including 1 
Cash-purchase 
Austria aoe 
Cash-purchase 
Belgium 
Cash-purchase 
Czechoslovakia 
Cash-purchase 
Denmark 
Cash-purchase 
France 
Cash-purchase 
Germany 
Cash-purchase 
Greece 
Cash-purchase 
Italy 
Cash-purchase 
Netherlands 
Cash-purchase 
Norway 
Cash-purchase 
Poland and Danzig 
Cash-purchase 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
U.s.8.R 
Cash-purchase 
Yugoslavia 
Cash-purchase 
Other Central and Southeastern Europe 4 
Cash-purchase 


i.8.8.R 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia 
Cash-purchase 
Far East 
Cash-purchase 
British Malaya 
Ceylon 
China 
Cash-purchase 
India and Dependencies 
Cash-purchase 
Netherlands Indies 
Cash-purchase 
Philippine Islands 
Cash-purchase 
Japan 
Hong Kong 
Cash-purchase 
Australia 
Cash-purchase 
New Zealand 


Cash-purchase 


AFRICA 
Algeria 
Cash-purchase 
Belgian Congo 
Cash-purchase 
British West Afric: 
Cash-purchase 
Egypt 
Cash-purchase 
French Morocco 
Cash-purchase 
Union of South Africa 
Cash-purchase 


British Empire and Egypt 
Cash-purchase 





Exports, including reexports 


1936- 38 
quar- | July Oct 
terly Sept Dec. 
aver 1945 1945 
age 
741.6 2,144.9 (1,827.3 
741.6 916.8 1,202.9 
113.4 298. 1 281.7 
121.2 305. 7 364.6 
20. 6 73.9 92. 1 
11.6 22.3 25.1 
19.7 47.2 55. 4 
19.8 11.1 15.9 
1.2 2.4 4.1 
15.0 19.9 64.0 
5.4 12.6 13.4 
9.0 22. 1 24.5 
4.1 10.7 11.1 
2.2 7.6 7.1 
10. 2 33.9 40.0 
7.6 6.4 8.2 
124.8 101.6 148. 7 
124.8 61.8 101.1 
181.7 699. 1 689.9 
181.7 90.7 189. 2 
27.3 3.8 
3.5 9 4 
14.4 29. 1 
. | 
9 4.4 
6 i.2 
137.6 71.1 
25.7 17.0 
4 1.0 
ys 3 bad 
5 21.3 46.8 
ie 2 5 
16.2 42.8 61.8 
16. 2 5.6 19. 2 
20.3 28. 3 87. § 
20). 3 12.0 17.7 
5.0 94 7.8 
5.0 RI 6.0 
5.9 23. 4 47.8 
5.9 x 1 
2.9 5.0 7.9 
3 &. 2 ey 
14.3 12.8 29 
y Be 7.9 16. 3 
12.2 20. 2 112.9 
12.2 9 2.8 
f ta 47.1 
t 2 x 
2 f oa. 
. 7 x 
s 0) 32 3 27.6 
s.0 27.9 2. A 
139 247.2 166.9 
139.3 47. ( 107.0 
1.Y LO 
4 10. 2 2.8 
10.9 20.9 4] 
1O.Y 5 5 11.8 
Ss. 112.1 32. 8 
xo 16.5 17.9 
5. 5 x 2.8 
5 . 18.1] 
19.3 a Ft 32 
19.3 x 6 2.0 
61.0 x 
4.2 2.8 
1.2 2.4 
16.7 80.7 29 & 
16.7 > 14.8 
5 6 11. ¢ 64a 
f 4.) Fi 
6 me 5 5 2 
f 11.2.) 20.3 
t i 
1Y 5 0) 2.0 
1.9 1.7 1.9 
4. | 2s. { 4 
ne a 7.8 
] q 5.4 
Q 29 
19.1 28.7 7 
19 rw | Hi 
313. 1, 007.1 Rg). | 
313 446.8 02.2 


Jan 
Mar 
104 


{) 


Lend-lease as 
percent of total 


Apr July A 
June Sept J 
1946 1945 ] 
2, 426. 2 51.8 
, 922. 4 
324.0 3.4 
$98.4 2.0 
115.6 5 
32. 2 1 
67.8 3 
38.9 
5.8 1.8 
77.7 9.7 
18.7 2.6 
39.7 3 
17.7 ie 
12.4 l 
55. 1 sa 
9.2 2. 4 


194.0 84.4 
166.6 
892.3 0.6 
150.7 
17.6 
l 
3.4 80. 2 
4.7 
31.9 
6 
94 
9.3 
211.4 79.4 
146.7 
18.7 17.4 
l h 
5.5 l 
* 
104.3 72.9 
29. 8 
16.0 } 
39.3 
16.8 S 
15. 2 
AGS 
17.4 
13.8 
1s. 4 
108.4 OS. 4 
9.7 
ke B 
52.7 13.4 
) 
100. 5 sO. 4 
276.9 
2.8 
2. 1 73.7 
155.1 72 
SOLS 
41.1 85, 2 
—— 
17.0 
Hu 6 
OS 
25.0 
10 
10, 2 
271.4 KU OS 
21.0 
| 64.4 
2.4 
17.7 Ho 
14 
7.4 
41 74.4 
7.9 
x 7H.s 
s 
63.4 ‘ 
H3.4 





pr July 
une Sept 
946, 1945 
& S 5.5 
5 Py 
1 
{ (é 
(2 
(2 { 
Q 
6 Qa 
1 
4 
14.0 2 
16. 1 16.4 
21.6 7.1 
te 
29. 2 
29.5 2.0 
2.9 
GSS 
7.¢ 14.1 
11.4 2.2 
7 8.2 
2 108 
, 1.9 
44.5 
4 
UY ft 
19 
6.7 ( 
11.7 
10.6 10 
13.4 | 
} 
10 
l 
»7 
12. ¢ 2 
t i 
\ 
13 ) 


UNRRA ‘as 
percent of total 


1936-38 
Apr quar- 
June terly 
1916 aver- 
age 
14.5 622. 2 
( 86. 2 
135. 6 
( 13.2 
S. 1 
( 31.8 
( 20.5 
9 
2.7 
s.4 
( 12. 1 
( 2.6 
{ os 
16 
l 13.4 
33.4 133. 0 
v9 6 
s 14.6 
98. 2 7.2 
6 ] 
1.1 16.2 
1s. ¥ 
SHS a 
t uQ is 
1.9 
m4 s 
1.6 
l 8. 3 
1 5.9 
1.8 ‘ 
m4 .. = 
7s l 
1.0 7 
lt 184. 4 
i 13.6 
13 
7 Is & 
4 18. 7 
a. 1 
~ %) Ss 
41.9 
( 
‘ 
2.4 
4 
{ 
225. 4 


1946 | 


———, 


General imports 


July Oct 
Sept Dec 
1945 1945 
1, 050. 0 964.0 4, 
26.9 227. 1 
27.1 351.1 
51.7 53. 2 
17.5 11.7 
78.4 47.2 
51.2 0. 0 
6.4 6.5 
95.9 73.4 
34.6 27.7 
30.8 25.1 
8.3 10.4 
16.9 6.7 
23.6 22. 5 
14.0 17.8 
20.3 20.6 
81.3 116.0 
14 10 
l l 
q , 
2 2.4 
ce 7 
2 4 
12 3.4 
14.7 20.6 
22. ¢ 5.4 
] 0 1s 
2 v 
1] 
1] 7 106.4 
17.9 14 ‘ 
7 ‘ 
4). 4 1). | 
l 7 
} 
| 6.4 
a0 4 
t) 1 
i 
21.0 $2. 1 


100 


+] 


44 


10,8 


40). 1 


432 





x Less than $50,000 
Includes ** 


private”’ relief shipments. 


2 Less than one 
’ Chiefly “‘prive 


-tenth of 1 percent 
ate’’ relief shipment 


Includes Estonia, L 


itvia, Lithuania, Hungary 


Rumania, 


Albania, Bulgaria. 
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of the first three quarters of 1945. The 
advance of 14 percent over the fourth 
quarter of 1945 was due primarily to 
expansion in imports of burlaps to $24,- 
531,000 and newsprint to $56,040,000, 
although many other manufactures 
showed advances over those of other 
postwar periods. 

Toilet preparations, essential oils, jew- 
elry, leather manufactures, and agri- 
cultural machinery, which ranged in 
value from $1,900,000 to $7,500,000, rose 
much higher than in the prewar 1936-38 
period. Glassware, pottery, art works, 
and linens—items that varied in value 
from $700,000 to $6,400,000—also showed 
considerable expansion but still remained 
smaller than before the war. Compared 
with prewar, burlaps and newsprint 
showed a gain of approximately 25 per- 
cent in quantity and of 182 percent and 
110 percent, respectively, in value. 


Sources of Imports 


The American Republics and Canada, 
sources of approximately two-thirds of 
United States imports during the period 
from 1942 to the end of the war in 
August 1945, continued to furnish 55 
percent of United States imports in the 
second quarter of 1946, as against 35 
percent in 1936-38. Imports from the 
American Republics, showing a marked 
increase over the low fourth quarter of 
1945 and a slight gain over the wartime 
peak in the first quarter of that year, to- 
taled $444,000,000. This represented a 
record quarterly value and a figure three 
and one-quarter times as large as aver- 
age imports in 1936-38. Imports from 
Canada, showing considerable decline 
through the first quarter of 1946 to $188,- 
000,000, as wartime trade fell off, made a 
slight recovery to $206,000,000 in the sec- 





TABLE 11.—FErports to the Tiwenty Ameri 
can Republics, by Commodity Groups 
{In millions of dollars] 

rf a ‘= a 2 
so) & s) | S 
Commodity group 3 is 2 la s = 
Qs = o | a 
3 5 - < 
Exports, total 118. 9 301. 2 360.8 426.3 493.9 
Animals and animal prod-- 
ucts, edible 3.3) 9.7) 11.6) 12.4) 12 8 
Animals and animal prod- 
_ucts, inedible 14 48 49 5.7] 7.5 
Vegetable food products, 
_and beverages 8.3, 31.3) 41.6) 38.5) 30.8 
Vegetable products, inedi- 
__ble i 3.9 13.0) 12.4) 22.3) 23.1 
lextile fibers and manufac 
tures . 8.3) 21.2; 25.1) 34.0) 47.8 
Wood and paper 5.0) 10.1) 11.1) 13.2) 14.6 
Nonmetallic minerals 10.7 24.5) 26.2) 29.9) 20.9 
Metals and manufactures 15.7 47.3) 56.8) 63.3) 76.1 
Machinery and vehicles 49.9 SS.8 112.0 140.2 170.6 
Chemicals and related 
products 7.0) 30.5 36.0, 39.1) 42.5 
Miscellaneous 5.4| 20.1} 23.2) 27.5) 38.2 


a 





United States merchandise 
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ond quarter. This value represented two 
and one-half times the prewar 1936-38 
average amount. 

Among arrivals from Eastern Hemi- 
sphere areas, those from the Far East 
showed substantial increase after the 
fourth quarter of 1945. Amounting to 
$197,000,000 in the second quarter of 
1946, they accounted for approximately 
two-fifths of the increase in total im- 
ports over the fourth quarter of 1945. 
Far Eastern products represented 16.5 
percent of total United States imports in 
the second quarter of 1946, a consider- 
able gain from 11 percent at the time 
Japan surrendered, when imports came 
largely from India, Ceylon, Australia, 
and New Zealand, but still a low ratio 
as compared with 30.4 percent before the 
war. 

Imports from Continental Europe, ex- 
cluding the U. S. S. R., increased in the 
second quarter of 1946 by 107 percent 
over the third quarter of 1945, and by 
27 percent over the fourth quarter of 
that year. Totaling $141,000,000, they 
formed 11.9 percent of United States im- 
ports in the later period as compared 
with a wartime low of 2.1 percent in 
1942 and the prewar 1936-38 proportion, 
20.4 percent. 

Although imports from the United 
Kingdom showed little growth through 
the fourth quarter of 1945, they doubled 
in value in the second quarter of 1946 
and comprised about 3.4 percent of 
United States imports, nearly half the 
1936-38 share. 

Resumption or expansion of trade 
from the Far East after Japan’s surren- 
der included some commodities from In- 
dia but represented mainly products 
from liberated areas. Imports in the 
second quarter of 1946 included tung oil, 
raw silk, and undressed furs from China, 
crude rubber and tin from British 
Malaya, abaca and copra from the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and substantial supplies 
of silk from Japan. Still lacking from 
the trade was the sugar of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Continental European trade in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1946 showed increases in 
diamonds, linens, and synthetic yarns 
from Belgium, fish from Norway, raw silk, 
wines, and accordians from Italy, ciga- 
rette leaf from Greece, hops from Ger- 
many, brandy, wines, floral essences, and 
perfumery from France, and essential 
oils, feathers, semiprecious and imitation 
stones, and jewelry from a number of 
central European countries. 


Export-Import Balance 


With the cessation of the lend-lease 
program at the end of the war, the bal- 
ance in cash trade shifted from an ex- 
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TABLE 12.—Balance of Trade: Excess of 
Cash Exports Over Imports (+), or Im- 
ports Over Cash Exports (—) 


{In millions of dollars] 





a = eo /i$igs 

1s./2/2)2%)| 2 

: | FE] +3 sials 

Country and area los| 2/38 |8 1] § 

Qel wD Bi ala 

Pers I, oy 

| 8 leis] & 

=e |Si/o};S8 i < 
| ae ees tty + Gat 
., oe +120 —133) +239) +486) +734 
Canada . | +27) +21) +54) +77,+116 
American Republics —15|—127 +13) +21) +54 
United Kingdom. | +82) +42) +80)+118|+126 
U. & s. : | +6| —12) —2) —23| —16 
Continental Europe | +42) +22) +76) +223)+300 
Africa and Near East | +16; —17) +3) +16) +53 
Far East —50; —69 +31) +80 


Other countries... __. } +11, +9 +14) +21) +22 





cess of imports to an excess of exports. 
Whereas imports showed a balance over 
cash exports of $133,000,000 in the third 
quarter of 1945, the export balance 
amounted to $239,000,000 in the fourth 
quarter of 1945, rose to $486,000,000 in 
the first quarter of 1946, and reached 
$734,000,000 in the second quarter of the 
year. Together, these three quarterly 
amounts represented a figure three times 
as large as the average annual export 
balance in 1936-38. 

The loan disbursements of the Export- 
Import Bank were responsible in consid- 
erable measure for making possible these 
large export balances in merchandise 
trade, although dollar balances accumu- 
lated during the war, especially by the 
Western Hemisphere countries, were an 
important factor. During the first half 
of 1946 the loans were the major factors 
in financing the large exports to Euro- 
pean countries ravaged by the war. 

In all recent quarters cash exports were 
larger than imports in the trade with 
each leading area except the U.S. S. R.., 
and the export balances showed expan- 
sion, over the postwar period. The in- 
crease for Continental Europe and the 
United Kingdom was especially marked, 
with export balances amounting to $300,- 
000,000 and $126,000,000, respectively, in 
the second quarter of 1946. In trade 
with Canada, United States exports ex- 
ceeded imports by $116,000,000 in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1946, a rise from $21,- 
000,000 in the third quarter of 1945. The 
wartime import balances of the Ameri- 
can Republics, the Far East, and Africa 
shifted to export balances in the fourth 
quarter of 1945. These balances have 
since increased, although they still com- 
prised in the second quarter of 1946 only 
one-fourth of the total balance. For the 
U. S. S. R., the only area in table 12 
with which the cash trade showed an 
excess of imports in the postwar period 
through June 1946, the import balance 
remained relatively small. 
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TABLE 13.—Exports of Leading Commodities and Com modity-Groups: Total and Cash; ar 


[Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars. 


FOREIGN COMMERC SE WEEKLY 


Total exports include lend-lease, 


UNRRA, and cash exports. 
cover supplies which recipient nations arranged to finance 


id Percentage of Lend-Lease 


Lend-lease figures after the close of the war in Septe 


December 7, 1946 


and UNRRA in Tota} 


Taber 1945 





Commodity and group 


Exports of U. S. merchandise, total 


Cash-purchase, total 


Animals and animal products, edible 

Cash-purchase 

Meat products 
Cash-purchase 

Lard, including neutral lard 
Cash-purchase __- 

Condensed and evaporated milk 
Cash-purchase 

Dried milk 
Cash-purchase 

= rest 

Cash-purchase i 

Fish and fish produc ts 
Cash-purchase 

Eggs, dried 
Cash-purchase 


Animals and animal products, inedible 


Cash-purchase 

Leather : 
Cash-purchase_. 

Leather boots, shoes, and slippers 

Cash-purchase : 

Other leather manufactures 
Cash-purchase_- 

Furs and manufactures 

Vegetable food products and beverages 

Cash-purchase_. ' 

Grains and preparations 
Cash-purchase_. 

Milled rice 
Cash-purchase aa 

Wheat = ane 
Cash- purcha “eee 

Wheat flour--__.......-. 
Cash-purchase : 

Vegetables and preparations 
Cash-purchase_____- 


Dried beans and peas, including seed ___ 


Cash-purchase___- 
Fresh or frozen vegetables 


Dehydrated soups and vegetable 1S 


Fruits and preparations_--__---_.__- 
Cash-purchase_____. are 
Subtropical fruits, fresh . 


Dried and evaporated fruits__- 2 


Cash-purchase 
Sugar, refined. _..___- 
Cash-purchase___- 
Vegetable products, inedible 
Cash-purchase 
Synthetic rubber 
Cash-pur chase 
Automobile casings 
Cash-purchase 
Other rubber manufactures 
Cash-purchase____- 
Naval stores, gums, and resins 
Seeds; field, garden, flower 
Cash-purchase 
Tot acco, unmanufactured 
Casth-purchase 
Cigarettes : 
Textile fibers and manufactures 
Cash-purchase 
Cotton, raw I 
Cash-purchase 
Cotton manufactures 
Cash-purchase 
Cloth, duck, and tire fabric 
Cash-purchase 
Wearing apparel ___- 
Cash-purchase__. 


Wool, unmanufactured (U.S. wool) 


Cash-purchase. 
Wool, unmanufactured (re exports) 1 
Cash- -purchase _- 
Wool manufactures 
Cash-purchuse 
Wool cloth and dress goods 
Cash-purchase 
Wearing apparel 
Cash-purchase_- 


Synthetic textiles and manufactures 


million Ib 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


thous. pr 
do 


million lb 
_.do 

thous. bu 
do 

_-thous. ewt 
do. 


million Ib 
do. 


do 


thous. Ib- 


million Ib- 


do 
do 
do 


thous. Ib 
do 

thousands 
_.do 


thous. Ib 
do 

million Ib 
ao 

million 


thous. bales 
do 


million sq. yd 
J. 3 
do 


thous. Ib 
do 
do 
do 


thous. yd 
do 


Piece goods, wholly or chiefly of synthetic fibers 


Wood and paper.__. 

Cash-purchase 

Sawmill products 
Cash-purchase 

Wood manufactures 
Cash-purchase 

Paper and manufactures... 
Cash-purchase_.............-. 


See footnotes at end of table 


million bd. ft 


do 


1936 
quar- 
terly 
iveragt 


n.a 
n. a 


3yy 


399 


43 
$3 


10, 302 
10, 302 


2, 178 
2, 178 


n. a. 
n. a 


104 
104 


29 


32 


3, 957 


3, 957 


112 


1, 389 


120 
120 
540 
540 


OG 


809 


ie! 


July 
Sept 


1945 


100 


, 695 


129 


136 


134 


, BSS 


39 
23 
s4 
12 


9, BSS 
, 414 


360 
sy 


3, 379 


115 


178 


117 


711 


, 101 
9, 250 
, 449 


6, 009 


a G 


to 


5, 47 


Quantity 


Oct 
De 
1945 


2, 340 
1, O84 


49 


3, 707 
, 358 


170 
107 


2, 466 


94 


, 320 


, 849 
4, 137 
73, 033 


246 


132 
64 


too 


~: 


Jan 
Mar 
1946 


165 
025 


, 170 


144 
141 
91 


64 


, 405 


344 
310 


, 278 
, RAE 


143 


[kN 


147 


n> 


r 
June 
1946 


168 
12] 


s, 203 
616 
2, 303 
, 595 


44 
5Y 
302 


, 234 


184 


SUS 


7 


186 


, 007 
2, 461 


173 
166 


~~ de bot 


SNe ee 


tw 


3S 
quar- 


average 


0 
0 


6 


SO ee IAI SO SO tS bS 


“ao 


765.0 
, 160.5 


164, 2 


See i ee 


i 


— 2 Sh 


Apr 


June 
1946 


414 


, 876. 4 


249 
107 


94. 2 


ae 


”) 


aU. 4 


“Ina wmomroues 


i a 


Lend-lease as UNRR; 
percent of pereant 
total value total Vale 


July ) 
| 
945 1946 1945 | 1q4g 
wd 8.6 4.7) 128 
82.9 13.3 7.8) 43s 
92 14.5 . 7 
7.4 9.7 18. 4 20,8 
79. 1 16.3 9.2 53 
61 4.6) 23.4) gs 
94.0 12.2 5.0 57 
a6. 4 4.6 47.0 2 
99. 7 18.7 l a9 
2: 2 14.9 yi 
20.1 11 17.9 | 99) 
67.8 4.1 6.2 7 
14.9 5.9 17.3 04 
(y¥) 
43.6 3.6 15.2 ye 
46.1 7 17.7 2% 
8.1 2.4 27.6 
i), s 15.5 36.4 
14.4 16.5 21.8 
51.4 11.8 22.6 33.8 
43.4 7 47.4 44.3 
1.4 (¥ ( 
&5.0 26.6 12.4 45 
23.6 11.0 1.5 6.8 
47.4 3.6 4.7 3.3 
74.1 14.3 35.7 
45.9 2. § 3.3 6.9 
68.3 5.2 9.7 
79.1 7 5 1.8 
27.9 &Y 17.6 9.7 
30.1 5 5 
29.7 7.5 14.7 56,2 
IRN y 
2 11.3 
47.4 71 11.2 14.3 
66.3 8.4 14.9 21.8 
39.3 1.4 5.3 0 
37.2 4.2 1.1 3, 8 
43 3 7.0 15,2 
5S 1.0 35. 6 88.5 
Q ¢ 10. € 11.0 37.7 
67.3 21.2 17.1 19.9 
77.2) 35.6) 187] 2 
6.7) 147|) 1.5| 28 
G8 l l (7 
14.2 y (7) 
53. 4 1. 4 9 ° 
32.2 4.5 2.8) 
81.3 17.6 1 9 
41 2 2 5 
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TaBLE 13.—Exports of Leading Commodities and Cor ty-Gr cw ; rf 
ommodity-Groups: Total and Cash; and Percentage of Lend-Lease and UNRRA in Total— 


























4 . | 
Tota | Continued 
ontinuec 
tember 1045 
Wine: Quantity Value | Lend-leaseas | UNRRA as 
VRRA gg alue percent of | percent of 
ce £ rs > | ‘ 7 
tal ven Commodity and group * T ; ress" total value | total value 
4! Value . is | 
1936-38 ne Rs aN i ye ip 
ee July Oct I 1936-38 | | | 
quar- at . Jan. Apr. : July Oct.- ; | | 
terly | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Q48- | gent on Jan.~ | Apr.- | July- | Apr. | July- | Apr. 
~ | App aeaname| a1eee 1945 1946 1946 terly 2 : Mar. | June | Sept. June Sept. | June 
pr. average nie A ED 1945 1945 1946 1946 | 104n ; June 
June _ ; average 946 946 1945 1946 1945 | 1946 
5 | 19g sa ——|—— 
Nonmetallic minerals a ea re — : i OE Ae 
aad Cash-purchase 113.3 223. 1 178.9 | 213.0 | 907.5 P | | 
; es ros oy | 3. Wis 38. 5 e 
7 ) Coal thous. long tons__| 2.961 | 9.313 8 664.| 9 45 5 OR 113.3 | 137.1 | 163.6] 14.4] 192.7 | Foaheee xe a6 
12.8 Cash-purchase do 2961 | 8 4941 6 441 9,454 | 6, 268 14. 1 59.2] 56.1 63.9 42.9 | RR - 
. Petroleum and products ee ua 6,449 | 5,193 | 4,510 14.1} 54.4] 44.3] 397] 328] 8.0 15.5 1 7.8 
g = Cash-purchase } 86. 1 125. 7 82.0 > 0. | 1 15. 51° | | 
43,5 Motor fuel and gasoline thous. bbl 7,794 | 12 246 9. 027 a > | 86.1 48. 4 80. 2 rr 112.0 | sari te tex. 1.6 
- . Cash-purchase Pa 7 704 2,246 | 9,027 | 14, 133 7,608 | 20.5 56. 2 24.1 37 3 20.6 | | : } 
=y Lubricating oils S doe | 3 203) 8,836 | 13,702] 7,355 20.5 9.7 23 ee | soe 82.8 3.5 
4 do 2,397 | 1,661! 1.385] 2'6031 9°96 - Ps 23. 4 36.0] 19.9 | 
4 | 9g Cash-purchase do 2307| ‘sig! 1'371| oae| sem| 184) 26) 159] o8o| 3041 goa] jrns7z< 
39,8 Glass and glass products “, 9 i 1, 371 2, 550 2, 854 18.4 10.2 157 os | oot = (vy) | (@) 23 
2 o.". Metals and manufactures 22 8.7 9.8 | 118 | 13.7 | re | 
53.1 Cash-purchase 91.6 158.0 149.4 153. 8 | 179. 3 | 3 : 0 | ." 4 ee 9 
4 ne Iron and steel-mill products, excl : 91.6 102, 2 125. 4 138. 6 | 169. 5 | 34.7 3.2 oF 7 2. 2 
: scrap thous. long tons 576 7 , he se apa Aah : | 
‘ _ eeinsschia i = 1, 066 l, 112 1, 075 1,145 37.2 105. 6 97.4 96.7} 114.0] 38 3 | 27 | 3 
6 | Iron and steel] advanced manufactures cae 851 944 | 1,092 37.2 | 64.9 77.7 s48| 109.0| ~ | aati 3 1.6 
) are Cash- purchase Ll) . 32 IR. 5 29 5 | 9 F | - > 
4l Tools _. 11.1 | 20.4 26. 3 = 5 ip 30.4 2.7 2.1 4.2 
. P aU. « 30.5 00. 2 
) Brit Cash-purchase 3.2} 12,2 8.7 ¢ 11.1) : - E 
ao Copper and manufactures 2 million Ib 172 ; = 3.2 6.9 7.7 =" <a | 40.6 5.1 2.4 6.5 
bongs | Cash-purchase ya te 46 55 61 36 19.3} 10.0 9.3] 105 75 ; . 
Machinery and vehicles 3 is 33 49 58 29 19.3 5.8 a6)“ ; 59 41.7 20. 1 2 se 
) » Cash-purchase ® 196, 1 394. 5 352. 4 my ra © = 2 
= Electrical machinery and apparatus 196. 1 185.3 297 3 yp | aaa 351.0 19. 7 | ai | 27 
7) Cash-purchase 25.5| 57.9| 51.0| “elo! 67.6 g natin 
ue Generators and generating sets 25. 5 29. 1 34.7 43.9 54, 5 | 49.1 17.6 7 1.7 
aor Cash-purchase 1.2 10.4 ; al 1.2 
M4 ad . 10. 6 9 | 13. 7 |} ka 7 | baa 
Motors, starters, and controllers 1,2 4.6 4.3 - 1 - 6 | 54.7 | 39. 6 ‘ 4.4 
| Cash-purchase 1.9 3.9 7.5 | 8 1 7 9 [- - - 
R Electric refrigerators and parts | 1.9 3.3 3.5 | 2 F 32 | 15.4) 45.9 1.3 
* Household refrigerators 4 : : 4.8 1.0 9 ie ri . 
: - umber 39, 138 2 48 9A! anes - . 2.1 38 4.5 | i ry Netaeee 
0 } Electrical appliances ( . , ’ 2, 461 3, 243 | 13,512 | 17,816 99} 5 | o | 7 2 8 
29 ppilance Household an . . 2.9 a 3 P 
E except lamps d domestic, 1.4 | 1.9 | (¥) (¥) 
ne | Radio apparatus 1.4 4 g | L5 23 | re, : | } 
| Industrial machinery 7.0 16.5 56 “? 2 ao 2 (¥) 
36.4 Cash-purchase 55. 7 116.7 175 1 wae an ; =. 3 6 2.5 (¥) 
Engines, turbines and parts 55.7 80.0 97.6 111 - | 142.7 | 31.¢ 32.9 I 2.7 
21.8 Cash-purchase 8. 5 34. 1 48.5 615} 70.2 ‘ 
Steam locomotives number 12 , ; - 3. 5 13.3 18.1 | 15 4 20:8 } 60.9 68. 4 (¥) 2.0 
as Cast purchare do 12 ‘= = 153 479 4} 139] 30.7] 423] 47.21 9079 
Wate and conveying machinery _ ia 46 16 63 .4 1.3 | 3.6 18 | 3.8 } =" 2.9 | 1.0 
2 ( 1 4 ( ” ole - if} > ‘ ; a | 2 5 7 | ' v j ng 
44.3 bor ey and petroleum-refining machinery 4.9 16.3 | 15.7 19.0) 19.4) 45.7] 8.8 (¥) “15 
(y Pumping equipment 8.0 9.7 10.4 an — } 
A “ ra . ts 2 12.5 | 9 | | 
= i" en machinery, machine tools and 1.7 5.1 6.0 5.5 | 5.6) 99 3 I : , a4 “9 
| r | wo I , § 
| lextile machinery 7.7 39 ¢ 7~4) | 
y Office appliances , 2 4 se : } 40.0 47.4 | 19.9/ 31.2] (¥) 7.2 
33 Cash-purchase 8.1 6 > ; = 6 | 5 3 (y) 
Typewriters, standard. new 8.1 5 | 9.4 | atk Be 1.0 1 
“rpeee A: » Standard, number._| 28,014 | 11,784 | 16.987 | 33 087 | oa 49% 6.2 | 8.9} 11.5 
35.7 Cash-nurchase do on 014 Q oon “a v z 33, oe 3, 425 1.8 1.5] 9 7 | 2.3 i325 : 
Agricultural machinery and parts 9, I . 988 | 31,442 | 27, 941 1.8 1.2] re 23 = 1.9 6 
6.9 Cash-purchase ‘ 16.2 9. 9 3 . 33. 6 
Tractors, parts, and accessories 16.2 21. 92.2 os ~ 30, 3 40.2 6.1 12.4 3.9 
9.7 c ash-purchase 11.1 35 93. g 28 @ pos 1 = 
’ x <« , “s. ’ 9 
13 oe ee ee number 2,046 | 2,255 | 1,902 | 1.839 1.77% m3 14. 17.2| o98| 20] *! =o) 3S 2.2 
k ‘ash-purchase do 2’ 046 o oN » We » SSS 779 4.2 11.3 6.6 “6 92 6.8 pod 
os W heel tractors (new Fo 6. = 15 = R i? Reve 1, 738 4.2 2.8 5 Q . 9 6 6 74.6 3 9 29 
9.7 ; Cash-purchase do 6, 249 rs 431 ” o : , O44 9, (62 4.9 13.5 10.4 12.0 7.6 97 >9 > F 
: : ractor parts and accessories ies » So 4,206 | 11,810 | 9,322 4.9 5 5.7 8 9 73 “1.4 < 32. 5 2.8 
5.5 Automobiles, parts, and accessories. including encine 1.9 9.2 5. § 6.5 
56.2 Cash purchase ; es, including engines 71.5 150. 6 63 : 70 9 1 . : 39 7 5.8 4.8 1.3 
- a « 44.2 « 
Motortrucks, busses, and chassis (new num ber 38,624 16,920 23. 430 5 ; a 37.1 44.5 67.7 11] 8 “9 11.9 6 1.2 
Ke ish-purchase aq 9,509 | 13°140 | 91’ o7e aS, 006 18.9 93.3 31.9 34.4 61.9 84.7 2.2 9 , 
. | assenger cars and chassis (new do 9, O09 13, 0 | 2 .216 40, 793 18.9 13.5 17.7 of | 48.0 | 20. 2 3.2 
u S. ash- purchase : do 47, 589 a 9 8, 621 20, 987 28.2 2 s “7. 5 20. 5 
14.3 Parts for assem bly 4, OM 84 S41 8,616 | 20,981 28.2 9 g i 20 ~ (¥) 1.2 (y) 
Cash-purchase 11.8 13.6 79 4.9 Ww. 9 
21.8 Parts for re placement 11.8 9.4 6.6 : y ~ : 30.0 2.4 4 (¥) 
: Cash-purchase 9.5 38.9 16.5 19 ; 23 ‘ - 
7.0 Aircraft, parts, and accessories 4 9.5 10.1 13.1 15.3 21.1 74.0 8.4 (¥) 4 
} s ow ali. 
a3 f \irplanes, civilian number 168 Q7 + ‘. 10.9 (5) Pe 15.0 39.9 5 5 
ae M — s for civilian and military aircraft 4 7 131 302 540 5.9 2.6 bw 6.0 ¢ 5 ? om + 3 : 
erchant vessels ; - 5.0 (5) 4.¢ “ei : I 
152 | -Cash-purchase — 3 54 75 362 538 ” 2.0 : : ° ° 13 5 (8) 3.2 (5) g 
7 F ; ight cars over 10 tons capacity d wh . on ; 25 97 196 2 1.1 2.5 8 0 5 > 46.7 | 39.9 
0.5 1-purchas , 0 273 | 3, 040 129 2. 30: 3. 05 F 7 oe... 2 
f o} ash-purchase do 73 r t28 9 2, 308 3, 024 5 6.5 3.9 5.7 6.8 4 al = 
re emicals and related products 3 27: »125 | 1,113} 1,600] 1,880 5 25 2 6 e 6.1 29.5 16.1 7.9 
37.1 Cash- purchase 31.7} 393.6] 100.5 wal weer 
- / Coal-tar products 31.7 | 368.3 91 0 a ; oe 4 21.0 7 6.1 4.9 
9.9 Colors, dyes stains, and col ~ 5. « ( bd 31.2 
» ayes, sts S,and color lakes thous Qe > - 3.2 6.9 11 " ‘ 
9 Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations — «8 4,880 | 6,584 | 9,267 | 12, 486 1.3 4.3 6 "a ’. ; we ; 2 
11.2 Cash-purchase -_ 4.1 9. 3 6; 6 39 41 5 1¢ 9 I Vy @ 
: Vitamines and vitasterol 4.1 21 8 2 92 - d. 8 “5 5. 8 4.1 
22.8 | " : = 4 Op thous. Ib n.a 2.845 ” es P = as 24.3 28. 4 39. 8 
*, ish purchase an rig ; ++ on 2. 244 2, 979 n.a 8.0 5.0 5.8 76 42.5 i = 2 - 
. edicinal chemicals for prescription use a. oe , 627 2,131 2, 903 n. a. 4.0 45 5 79 2 ( 7.3 . 1 
Cash-purchase (a 9.3 9.4 13.5 7 
3 | Proprietary medicinal preparations (@ 7.6 8.3 11 9 19 Ms 4.4 4 4.4 4.5 
Cash-purchase 2.0 6.4 69 & F 7 © - Ss 
Chemical specialties 2.0 5.8 66 > : Mahe 9 ) 4.4 5 
y) Cash-purchase 6.1 19.2 18. . - - R. = 
} Plastic materials 6.1 3 8 ; o a ’ 1.5 1.3 3.9 
Q Industria] chemicals thous. Ib 4,290 11,656 | 15,142 | 18,136 20.178 : : 1 8 = ; 20 : 22 8 
Cash-purchase 6.2 17 5 og A Pi. 6 19.0 3 9 
‘ Pigments, paints, and varnishes 62} 122] 149] ine} 28} Bo} Lol 19 1.7 
Soap and toilet preparations 4.8 7.8 9.7 11.9 1: ‘ ‘ 
Cash-purchase 99 ~ . 4.3 11.2 4 (y 1.0 
“2 8.4 9. 7 10.8 10 9 S « 
2.2 4.7 6.9 8.3 g ; , i 19.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.—Exports of Leading Commodities and Commodity-Grou ps: Total and Cash; and Percentage of Lend-Lease and UNRR 


ps: | A in Total~ 
Continued 





ee 


Lend-lease as 


UNRRA ag 











Quantity Value percent of percent of 
total value total value 
Commodity and group - 
QQ 2 a 2 
— <a July Oct Jan Apr 1906 vs July Oct Jan Apr July Apr July 
— Sept Dee Mar June quar- | sept Dec M June | Sept June Jen Apr 
terly - : mrs . : terly sept ec. ul June sept une sept June 
average 1945 1945 1946 1946 average 1945 1945 1946 194t 1945 1946 1945 1946 
Miscellaneous 25.9 73.7 117.9 125.0 149.0 , 9 11 4 ‘ 
Cash-purchase 25.9 65.8 105.0 116.5 140.0 0 
Photographie and projection goods 5.3 5.7 6.4 8.1 10.9 17.9 2 | 
Cash-purchase 5.3 16 6.3 8.0 10.9 ; 3 
Scientific and professional instruments, appartus, and 
supplies 29 10.3 12.4 14.6 17.0 16.1 71 97 
Cash-purchase 2.9 7.6 10.1 12.7 15.0 . 4.3 
Miscellaneous office supplies 1.5 10 6.2 7.1 rn) 2 | 3 9 > 
Books, maps, pictures, and other printed matter 5 13. 2 15.3 1h 19.2 2.1 ’ 1 Ps 
Commodities exported for relief or charity n.s.s 19.1 18.1 4(). ¢ 34 2 14. ¢ 16 | 
Private relief agencies n.s.s 16.3 38. 8 35. 1 8 7 
Military exports 6 318.7 O40 
Cash-purchase 19.2 
n. a. Not available Excludes military items for July-September 1945. All military items for this quarter 
n. s. s. Not shown separately. are grouped at the end of the tabl ie 
« Less than $50,000 ‘ Figures beginning October 1945 include negligible amounts of military items exports 
* Less than one-half specified unit in July-September 1945 were largely military (note 5 ‘ 
y Less than one-tenth of 1 percent Included with military exports at end of table 
! Not included in total of ‘‘textile fibers and manufactures,”’ or “total exports of United Includes aircraft and parts, tanks, and other group 7 military items valued at $277,298. 
States merchandise.” 000; explosives and other group & items valued at $2,885,000 and firearms, smmunition 
? Excludes quantity of copper manufactures not elsewhere specified, data for which are scientific instruments, and miscellaneous group 9 military items valued at $38,610,000. ° 
not available 
TABLE 14. Imports for Consu mption oj Leading Commodities and ( om modit / Groups 
Quantity Value (in millions of dollars 
Commodity and group Quarteriy ( sl 
emt July-Sept. | Ov t Dev Jan. Mar A pr.-June ona July-Sept. Oct.-Ds Jan-Mar A pr.June 
1936-38 194; 1945 1946 1946 1936-38 194 194 104¢ 1946 
Imports for consumption, total 61 029.9 7 1, ON] 1, 152.7 
Animals and animal products, edible 23.8 33.4 5. 32.2 36.9 
Cattle, except for breeding thousands 110 31 161 162 161 3.0 2 7.6 7 7.7 
Meat products thous. Ib 41, O46 31, O87 24, 543 6, 872 10, 489 7.9 uc 5.6 2 1.0) 
Cheese do 14, 577 2, 264 3, 580 3, 486 4, 309 3. 1 0) l 1.6 
Fish 
Fresh or frozen do 35, O25 69, O83 0, 840 2 949 47, 120 2.4 10,2 7.4 x3 6.9 
Dried, salted, or otherwise preserved ___do 41, 235 30, 522 5, 90S 7, 243 38, 942 3 6.9 s 7.8 7.5 
Shellfish do 10, 278 8, 267 12, 712 11,951 17, 705 2.0 1.3 1 1.1 7.1 
Arimals and animal products, inedible - 44.1 72.7 68.8 97.5 107.2 
Hides and skins, raw (except furs thous. Ib 67, 044 48, 448 41,110 42, 587 if 2 13.0 12.4 1.0 12.7 14.3 
Leather 24 6.2 6.3 7 6.9 
Leather manufactures 2.4 1.9 6. ¢ 6.2 7.5 
Furs, undressed 6.3 7.8 7.3 AR. 6 9.4 
Bristles thous. Ib 1, 182 633 450 Ys 1, 759 20 22 ) 28 5.1 
Casein do 1,818 15, 365 7, 253 13, 938 10, 938 2 1.6 1.0 2. 5 2.7 
Vegetable food products and beverages f 257.9 7.2 275. ¢ 287.8 
Grains and preparations 6.2 18. 2 | A 4.1 
Fodders and feeds (except hay) 2.5 4.3 6.0 6.0 6.5 
Vegetables, fresh and dried ’ 1.¢ 1.7 ( 8.0 
Tomatoes, natural thous. lb 20, 517 176 20, 23 126, 20: 148 | 7 9.3 4.2 
Fruits and preparations 10.9 19.4 { Ix. 9 24,7 
Bananas thous. bunches 15, 345 11, O87 9, 36 64 3 20 7.4 7.8 7.0 s 9.9 
Olives, in brine. thous. gal 1, 545 2.178 1, 233 $92 § 629 1.1 3. f » 9 7.0 7.9 
Edible nuts and preparations : 4.2 11.7 12.6 12.3 10.3 
Cashew nuts thous. Ib 6, 252 & 96S 6, 618 &. 046 6. OSS 9 6.4 1.7 54 3.4 
Cocoa or cacao beans million Ib 142 143 114 ISy 19: SN 10.7 SN 15.0 16.3 
Coffee do 452 R20) 54% 717 TRO i529 103.7 71.7 108.0 120.8 
Spices ; s 2.9 { 0 4.7 5. 2 
Cane sugar million Ib 1, 523 1, 461 588 1, 354 7.9 47.7 19.3 1S 0.9 
Whisky and other distilled spirits__thous. pf. gal 3, 594 » 86] 3, 710 ;, 567 1.6 0.7 14.1 14.3 16.7 
Wines. thous. gal $06 392 S80 1, 376 2.5 1.2 3 3 2.6 5.2 
Malt liquors do 552 2, 813 2, O65 2 3, 344 5 2.3 1.7 1.5 2.9 
Vegetable products, inedible 93, 2 RY. &6. 0 10 107.1 
Crude rubber million Ib 279 69 80 187 “4 14.6 21.9 25.3 60.7 30.3 
Rubber substitutes thous. Ib 9, 039 2, 799 2,812 3, 281 3 | 6 { 6 
Gums, resins, and balsams 27 6. 5 & 3 11.5 10.9 
Chicle, crude thous. Ib 2 106 1, 193 390) 022 } O43 6 ” 12 29 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, roots, etc 2] 6.6 rR 7 2 6.5 
Pyrethrum thous. Ib 3, 867 2 968 4,872 117 373 7 1.3 1.8 1.4 
Oilseeds million Ib 477 18] 177 224 300 11.3 6.4 6.7 8.3 10.8 
Castor-beans do 35 73 fl 85 13 s 2 2.2 3.3 1.8 
Copra do 118 19 37 7s 150 2.9 1.4 1.0 2.0 1.1 
Flaxseed thous. bu 4, 896 230 1.001 613 1, 586 f} t 2) e 3.8 
Vegetable oils and fats, expressed thous. Ib 264, 747 84, 495 009 419, 643 10, 440 15.¢ 12.1 7.2 11.8 12.4 
Carnauba wax do 3, 234 5. O04 1. 763 6.849 614 1] 2 3 14 6.2 5.7 
Essential or distilled oils LiL? 3 2 1.7 5.9 
Vegetable dyeing and tanning materials 1.6 1.7 2. 4 5.9 
Quebracho extract thous. Ib 28, 305 83, 434 9, 427 18, 118 82, 242 4 9 2 2.3 1.3 
Tobacco, unmanufactured do 17, 553 15, 157 123 31, 543 15, 221 8.2 15.0 14.2 6.0 14.9 
Textile fibers and manufactures 95. 4 132. 2 135.3 167 225. 1 
Cotton, unmanufactured thous. Ib 28, 848 83, O5F 50, 904 71, 882 72, 154 3.2 7.4 | 9.2 11.6 
Cotton manufactures 10. ¢ 11.6 9.0 | 9,2 
Cotton cloth thous. sq. yd 26, 649 28, 471 16, 464 10, 785 14, 856 2.6 8. 3. 4 4.5 
Jute and manufactures 11.8 x) 16.7 28.4 31.9 
Jute, unmanufactured tons x), 241 ), 977 4, 131 25, 635 32, 528 1.7 | 1.4 1.0 5.2 
Jute burlaps million Ib 143 128 103 165 Is] 8.7 Is. | 14:5 2.9 24.5 
Manufactures of flax, hemp, and ramie 6.9 1.9 3.2 5. 2 6.4 
Woven fabrics thous. Ib 5, 409 OY 2, 680 1, 403 1, 704 3.7 1.1 1.9 2 4.3 


See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE 14.—Imports for Consumption of 


U. S§. TRADE-—-TO MID-YEAR 
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Leading Commodities and Commodity Groups—Continued 
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Commodity and group 


Quarterly 


average July-Sept. 


1936-38 1945 
Textile fibers and manufactures—C ontinued 
Other unmanufactured vegetable fibers tons 48, 024 40, 963 
Sisal and henequen do 30, 774 33, 271 
Wool, unmanufactured million Ib.! 39 128 
Carpet wool do 23 16 
Apparel! wool do 15 109 
Wool manufactures 
Carpets and carpeting thous. sq. ft 3, 258 &, 321 
Raw silk thous. Ib 14, 448 34 
Synthetic fibers and manufactures 
Straw hats and hat materials 
Hats of straw, grass, etc thousands 7, 518 4,213 
Wood and papet 
Sawmill pr wiucts million bd ft 159 2QR1 
Softwood boards and timber do 130 226, 
Hardwood boards and timber do 14 38 
Wood manufactures 
Shingles thous. of squares 519 390 
Cork and manufactures 
Paper base stocks 
Pulpwood thous. cord 336 535 
Wood pulp thous. short tons 531 474 
Sulfite bleached 
Rayon and special chemical grades 
thous. short tons 12 37 
Other do Wy 60 
Sulfate, unbleached do 141 114 
Paper and manufactures 
Newsprint million Ib 1, 391 1, 390 
Nonmetallic minerals 
Petroleum and products 
Crude petroleum thous. bbl 7, 194 20, 540 
Residual fuel oil do 6, 957 5, 545 
Brazilian pebble, unmanufactured thous, Ib_, i) 251 
Glass and glass products 
Clay and clay products 
Pottery 
Artificial abrasives, crude thous. Ib 38, 310 76, 923 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ton A, 936 78, 493 
Mica, unmanufactured, cut, and manufactured 
thous. Ib 3. 963 8, 759 
Diamonds 
Rough gem stones thous. carats 24 195 
Cut, but unset do 108 9] 
Industrial do 372 2, 132 
Other precious and semiprecious stones 
Imitation stones 2 
Metals and manufactures 
Iron and steel-mill products 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures 
Ferro-alloys, ores, and metals, n. e. s 
Manganese ort (manganese content 
million Ib 210 396 
Chrome ore (chromic oxide content ton 45, 084 97, 443 
Tungsten ore (tunsgten content) thous, Ib 936 85Y 
Nonferrous ores and metals 
Bauxite, crude thous. ton 105 225 
Aluminum metal, alloys, and scrap 
million Ib 7 137 
Copper and manufactures million Ib 103 109 
For smelting, refining, and export 
thous. Ib 90, 573 21, 344 
Lead and manufactures million Ib.‘ 12 214 
Nickel and manufactures thous. Ib 22, 851 51, 626 
Tin 
Ore (tin content ton rg 8, 5U0 
Bars, blocks, pigs, scrap, and alloy 
thous. Ib 39, GIS 5, 488 
Zine and manufactures 
Precious metals, jewelry, and plated ware, except 
gold and silver ore, bullion and coin 
Machinery and vehicles 
Electrical machinery and apparatus 
Industrial machinery 
Agricultural machinery 
Aircraft and parts 
Chemicals and related products 
Coal-tar products 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 
Industrial chemicals 
Ethy! alcohol thous. gal (x 9, 289 
Glycerin thous. Ib 1, 269 3, 188 
Fertilizers and materials thous. short ton 477 272 
rodium nitrate do 156 144 


Soap and toilet prepara 
Miscellaneous 
Musica’ instruments 
Toys, athletic, and spor 
Firearms and parts 
Books, maps, pictures, 
n.e.s 


tions 


ting goods 


and other printed matter 


Clocks, watches, clockwork mechanisms, and 


parts 
Art works and antiques 
Noncommercial items 


Quantity 


Oct.-Dee. 
1945 


49, 943 
40, 004 
155 
24 


129 
5,478 


43 


4, 925 


1,913 
&, 952 


to 


99 
ase 


57, 194 
83, 952 


182 
135 
2, 449 


329 
676 
134 


115 
379 


20, 102 
151 
48, 304 


9, 851 


1, 748 
3, 689 

238 
60 


Jan.—Mar, 


1946 


418 
485 


49 
63 
131 


, 506 


21, 982 
10, 668 
70 


64, 708 


40, 444 


, O72 


298 
168 
, 409 


262 
76, GAS 
4065 


wm 


157 


6, 576 
12, 994 
370 


152 


Apr.-June 


1946 


32, 303 | 


20, 171 
179 
22 


154 


3, 922 
5, 921 


340 
392 


of 
62 


1, 748 


21,919 
10, 160 
167 


101, 313 


Hes 


268 
61,675 
1, 647 
197 


2y 


154 
13, 847 
62, 847 


8, 792 


, 549 


, 069 
, 003 
416 


261 


~ we 


Quarterly 
average 
1936-38 


Ty mt eet et pp et 
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te 
=r ee to 


PNR oo 


CoN 


-onmnasS ee ie | 


Nana oe w 


0 


i) 
0 


ee | 


6 
0 
0 
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Value (in millions of dollars) 


July—Sept. 


1945 


—~— > 
— onto 


ow 


IDs we 


x 


_ 


ww 


> 


»WNK OK mS 


SI 


oan 


Coontaocwe 


~ 


a 


DAOD— 


w 


om — nh 


ROO Cre OOo g 





Oct.—-Dee. | Jan.-Mar. | Apr.-June 
1945 1946 1946 
8.0 | 7.4 | 5.5 
6.2 5.7 3.1 
67.4 | 80.9 74.4 
7.8 8.0 8.3 
58.8 71.2 64. 2 
6.9 | 6.8 6.8 
4.1 | 4.2 4.1 
-§] 3.0 | 56.4 
2.8 | 3.4 4.3 
4.3 | 4.4 | 2.3 
1.8 | 2.5 | 1.6 
127.0 | 111.9 123. 2 
16.2 | 13.7 | 15.7 
12.5 11.3 12.0 
2.2 1.2 2.0 
3.5 3.9 4.2 
1.7 1.8 1.6 
3.6 3.6 4.7 
54.3 35. 5 
4.7 5.3 
48.6 29. 1 
3.9 5.0 6.1 
7.0 5.0 | 5.3 
13.2 8.2 4. 
44.6 48.8 59. 1 
43.1 46.7 56.0 
91.1 101.1 106. 3 
42.4 34.9 35.8 
22. 9 22. 8 23.9 
8.6 9.7 9.4 
2 = 7 
.3 5 re 
1.7 2.1 2.3 
1.2 1.5 1.6 
1.7 1.9 2.4 
3.5 3.3 4.4 
1.6 1.8 1.7 
7.3 11.8 12.8 
24.5 34.3 33. 6 
2.2 2. 6 3.0 
1.5 2.4 3.0 
.4 2.3 2.5 
120.1 72.9 80.6 
1.7 1.5 1.5 
1.0 9 
11.9 13. 5 11.8 
6.5 5.7 6.3 
3.1 3.2 2.0 
OM 2.0 1.4 
109. 2 53.5 9. 6 
9 ee 1.3 
16.4 2 3.6 
42.3 17.9 17.4 
2.1 4.2 1.4 
7.9 4.1 2.0 
11.8 |} 9.3 14.4 
‘ 4 9 4 6.5 
l (*) 5.2 
6.9 8.9 6.3 
3.9 2.9 5. 2 
10. 0 8.7 11.3 
a ry 9 
2.0 2.6 2.5 
2.7 3.2 | 5.5 
4.3 1.1 a 
16.3 23. 6 26.6 
By 1.3 1.6 
2. 5 1.7 1.5 
3.7 8.8 10.5 
7 4.4 5.6 
3 1.5 9 
‘Re 10.3 10.7 
1.3 3. 2 5.3 
1.5 1.2 1.9 
48.3 39. 3 40.7 
7 6 1.4 
r | 4 6 
1.5 () (#) 
2.7 3.0 3.1 
24. 6 17.9 16. 8 
2.0 2.7 3.9 
9.0 8.7 9.2 








* Less than $50,000 

* Less than one-half the u 
Clean confent 

? Includes a small item of 


nit 


imitation pearls. 


Excludes a small amount of ‘‘other copper manufactures. 


‘ Excludes a small amount of ‘‘manufactures of lead, n 
Excludes a small item of ‘‘manufactures of nickel not plated with 


or silver, n. s. p. f.”’ 


” 


e. S. 


platinum, gold, 
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Wanted: U.S. Firm To Make 
Special Electric Signs 

An Argentine businessman, Alberto J. 
Prando, is eager to contact an American 
manufacturer who would design and 
make a special type of electric sign. 

Mr. Prando has in mind a news and 
advertising sign similar to the type used 
on the New York Times Building on 
Times Square, New York City. 

American firms which are interested 
in following up this trade opportunity 
can obtain complete details by writing 
directly to Mr. Prando, 1946, Las Heras, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


New Zealand Inventor Offers 
Rights To Manufacture 


The right to manufacture a patented 
boot-and-shoe-drying apparatus, either 
through outright purchase or on a 
royalty basis, is offered to American 
firms by the inventor, Capt. J. R. Middle- 
ton, of New Zealand. 

According to advice from the Ameri- 
can Legation at Wellington, the inven- 
tion is covered by provisional] patent No. 
94172, issued by the New Zealand Patent 
Office. 

The inventor claims that with his de- 
vice it is possible to dry footwear rapidly, 
yet at such moderate temperature that 
the material is not damaged as when ex- 
cessive heat is applied. This objective 
is achieved through an arrangement 
which produces a constant current of 
dry air to replace the moisture-laden air 
in the boot or shoe, thereby drying the 
footwear from within. 

It is Captain Middleton’s thought that 
the apparatus would find a _ ready 
market in logging camps and similar 
fields of occupation, where frequent and 
rapid drying of workers’ footwear is 
necessary. 

American manufacturers who are in- 
terested in this unusual invention can 
obtain particulars by writing directly to 
Captain Middleton, Palmerston North, 
North Island, New Zealand. 


South American Visitor Here 
To Buy Freight Vessels 


The Flota Mercante Gran Colombiana, 
S. A., of Bogota, Colombia, is in the mar- 


ket for a fleet of freight vessels, together 


with complete miscellaneous supplies and 
equipment necessary for establishing a 
new shipping company. 

Sponsored by the Governments of Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela, Flota 
Mercante Gran Colombiana was formed 
to promote development of a merchant 
marine for these three countries. 

Negotiations are being handled for the 
organization by its manager and pur- 
chasing agent, Dr. Alvaro Diaz, who is 
now in this country for about 2 months. 
His schedule includes visits to New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and New 
Orleans. 

United States firms which are in a 
position to do business with Flota Mer- 


cante Gran Colombiana can obtain com- 
plete details on requirements by contact. 
ing Dr. Diaz c/o Colombian Consulate 
General, 444 Madison Avenue, New York, 
ie A 


Australian Group Wants 
Phosphate-Mining Equipment 


American manufacturers have an op- 
portunity to furnish a variety of equip- 
ment for a phosphate-mining operation 
in Australia. 

According to information received 
from the American Consulate at Mel- 
bourne, open-cut mining equipment, 
material-handling equipment, electrical 














Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed here- 
with have recently expressed their in- 
terest in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opportunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or im- 
port opportunity, including a World Trade 
Directory Report, is available to qualified 
United States firms, and may be obtained 
upon inquiry from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States 
firms should correspond directly with the 
firms 
business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot 
assume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken in 
all cases, and all transactions are subject 
to prevailing export and import controls 
in this country and abroad. (It is recog- 
nized that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade may 
not have been reestablished in some of 
the areas from which inquiries have been 
received. However, many United States 
foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions 
permit.) 


listed concerning any projected 








Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 
Items in Sections Below] 
Aircraft Parts and Accessories: 2. 
Automotive Vehicles, Parts, and Acces- 
sories: 2, 6, 8. 

Chemicals: 37, 42, 50 
Change-Dispensing Machines: 51. 
Clothing and Accessortes: 9, 13, 17, 22, 26, 


28, 44. 
Confections: 20. 
Construction Materials: 12. 
Dyes: 7. 


Electrical Appltances: 2, 38 

Electrical Equipment: 38 

Fibers: 27, 46. 

Firearms and Ammunition; 15 

Foodstuffs: 5, 20, 23, 30, 43. 

General Merchandise: 6, 12, 22, 41, 44, 48. 

Herbs: 20, 23 

Hides and Skins: 12, 16, 32. 

Household Equipment: 2, 4, 21, 22, 29, 33, 
36, 38, 41 

Jewelry: 12. 

Leather and Leather Products 

Linoleum: 33. ; 

Machine Tools and Industrial Equipment: 
3, 4, 6, 12, 14, 53 

Machinery: 1, 6, 7, 10, 12, 40, 47 

Marble Products: 52. 

Medicinals: 5, 11, 20, 34. 

Metals and Minerals: 6, 

Motion-Picture Film 
4, 45. 

Musical Equipment: 36. 

Paints and Lacquers: 37, 47 

Paper and Paper Products: 12, 36, 39. 

Plastics: 3, 4, 19, 48. 

Refrigerators and 
ment: 11. 

Resins: 37. 

Rubber Goods: 29. 

Rugs and Carpets: 12, 33. 

Spices: 30. 

Textiles: 7, 9, 12, 24, 31. 

Tools: 14. 

Toys: 53. 


32, 35 


18, 25, 41, 46, 49. 
and Equipment: 


Refrigeration Equip- 
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equipment, including electrical precipi- 
tations, distilling plant, cranes, and 
general engineering plant are urgently 
needed by British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners of Melbourne. And a technician 
of the organization, Charles P. Young, 
has been sent to the United States to 
contact manufacturers here with a view 
to purchasing the required items. 

British Phosphate Commissioners, 
which is owned jointly by the Govern- 
ments of Australia, New Zealand, and 
Great Britain, mines phosphate deposits 
on the islands of Nauru and Ocean Is- 
land. Its operations are reported to 
have been entirely suspended during the 
war, and the new equipment is needed 
before mining can be resumed on a large 
scale. 

Mr. Young expects to remain in this 
country for about 3 months, during 
which time he plans to visit New York, 
Washington, Chicago, San Franciso, and 
Los Angeles. Interested American firms 
can contact him c/o Boyd, Weir & Sewell, 
Inc., 24 State Street, New York, N. Y. 


U.S. Exporters Offered Free 
Listing in British Directory 

Potential trade oportunities are of- 
fered to American exporters of fresh, 
dried, and preserved fruits, through a 
listing—free of charge—in the “Fruit 
Annual,” a directory published in Eng- 
land. 

The publisher — British-Continental 
Trade Press, Ltd., for which a World 
Trade Directory Report is being pre- 
pared—claims that “Fruit Annual’ is 
the only year book and directory issued 
to cover the fruit trade on a world-wide 
basis. And it is anxious to include every 
American exporter of fruit in this, the 
first postwar edition. 

Businessmen in the United States who 
desire to take this means of making 
possible foreign-trade contacts are ad- 
vised to write to the British-Continental 
Trade Press, Ltd., East Molesey, Surrey, 
England. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—E. C. Donovan, representing 
Edwards Dunlop & Co., Ltd., 382 Lonsdale 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
obtaining agencies for printing machinery 
and all types of paper. Scheduled to arrive 
November 15, for a visit of 3 months. U. 8S. 
address: Ludlow Typograph Co., 2032 Clyburn 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, 
Cleveland, and New York. 

2. Braztl—José Lobo Fernandes Braga, rep- 
resenting Luiz F. Braga & Filhos, Rua Eva- 
risto da Veiga, 128, Rio de Janeiro, is inter- 
ested in purchasing automobile parts and 
accessories, aircraft parts, home radios, do- 
mestic refrigerators, washing machines, dish- 
washing machines, ironing machines, and 
electrical household equipment. He also de- 
sires to obtain exclusive distributorship for 
these lines. Mr. Braga is now in the United 
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States until December 15. U. S. address: 
c/o Electric Auto Lite Co., Export Division, 
Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Toledo, Milwaukee, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Boston, and Muskegon. 

(Previously announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, November 30, 1946.) 

3. Brazil—Luis F. Braga, representing S. A. 
Chapeu Mangueira, Rua 8 de Dezembro, 22, 
Rio de Janeiro, is interested in purchasing 
machines and plastic materials for making 
plastic hats. He is now in the United States 
until December 17. U.S. address: c/o Elec- 
tric Auto Lite Co., Export Division, Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee, and Muskegon. 

4. Ceylon—P. G. S. Fernando, representing 
C.H. Z. Fernando & Co., Ltd., Twentieth Cen- 
tury Theatres, Ltd., and Braid & Co., all of 
Colombo, is interested in cinema equipment, 
plastics and equipment for manufacturing 
plastics, and electrical household equipment. 
He is also interested in film distribution 
rights and in contacting firms desiring rep- 
resentation in India and Ceylon. Sched- 
uled to arrive early in November, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Thos. Cook & Sons, Inc., 587 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. 

5. Egypt—Ger. Panas, representing G. 
Panas & Co., 31 Rue Nebi Daniel, Alexandria, 
Fabrique Nationale de Charcouterie, Alexan- 
dria, and Egyptian Freezing Rooms Co., Alex- 
andria, is interested in pharmaceuticals and 
foodstuffs in general, particularly those re- 
quiring refrigerating storage. Scheduled to 
arrive November 10, via New York City, fora 
visit of 3 months. U. S. address: Hotel St. 
Moritz, 50 Central Park Square, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Reports are being 
prepared on Fabrique Nationale de Char- 
couterie and Egyptian Freezing Rooms Co. 

6. India—Bahadur M. G. Rungta and M. L. 
Khemka, representing Harkarandass Man- 
gilall, P 18 Kalakar Street, Calcutta, are in- 
terested in purchasing plastic presses and in- 
jection molding machines, wood screw and 
nail machinery, machinery for making saw- 
dust boards, hurricane lantern plants, foun- 
tain pens, machinery for workshops, such as 
lathes, drills, and planing machines. They 
also desire to obtain representations for 
automobiles, as well as to export manganese 
and chromite ores to the’ United States. 
They are now in the United States for an 
indefinite period. U.S. address: c/o Hein- 
rich Meyer, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
NM. Es 

A World Trade Directory Report is being 
prepared. 

(Previously announced in ForEIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 12, 1946.) 

7. India—N. V. Ullal and Ratansi Pragju, 
representing Khatau Mills, Byculla, Bombay, 
are interested in tertile machinery and dyes 
and cotton production. Scheduled to arrive 
early in November, via New York City, for a 
visit of 4 months. U.S. address: c/o Ameri- 
can Express Co., Inc., 65 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, Bos- 
ton, and other cities as may be necessary. 

8. Iran—Sadegh Naraghi, representing 
Sherkat Sehami Automobile, Nasserieh Ave- 
nue, No. 7 Zohari Passage, Tehran, is inter- 
ested in automotive goods. Scheduled to ar- 
rive in November, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Iranian 
Consulate General, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Akron, 
Toledo, and Chicago. 
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9. Ireland—J. D. Richards, representing J. 
Langdon & Sons (Ireland) Ltd., 65 South 
William Street, Dublin, is interested in ladies’ 
hosiery, men’s shoes, cotton and rayon piece 
goods, and shirtings. Scheduled to arrive 
December 9 for a visit of 10 days. U.S. ad- 
dress: C/o British Consulate General, 25 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City and other cities as may be neces- 
sary. 

(A World Trade Directory Report is avail- 
able on the parent company, J. Langdon & 
Sons, Ltd., Liverpool, England.) 

10. Lebanon—Evangelos Stephanou, repre- 
senting Nicolas Stephanou & Fils, Rue Hoyek, 
Beirut, is interested in industrial and agri- 
cultural machinery. Scheduled to arrive 
early in November, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 months. U. S. address: c/o J. C. 
Case Co., Racine, Wis. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cleveland, and 
Philadelphia. 

11. Nicaragua—Francisco José Prado M., 
Apartado 138, Managua, is interested in pur- 
chasing medical supplies, pharmaceuticals, 
and refrigeration equipment. Scheduled to 
arrive November 30, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 1 month. U.S. address: c/o Frazer & 
Hansen, 301 Clay Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Itinerary: San Francisco. 

12. Siam—Bhagwandas Khemchand Doul- 
atram Sabnani, representing Bombay Store, 
1191 New Road, Bangkok, is interested in 
purchasing piece goods and textiles, watches 
and jewelry, paper, building materials, 
aerated water and soda bottling plant, and 
industrial machinery. And he desires to sell 
precious and semiprecious zircons and other 
Siamese products, curios and antiques, car- 
pets and rugs, crocodile and snake skins, and 
raw materials from India, Ceylon, Java, and 
Siam. He is now in the United States for 
3 to 6 months. U.S. address: The Amherst, 
273 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New York, 
Providence, Boston, and other cities as may 
be necessary. 

A World Trade Directory Report is being 
prepared. 

13. Sweden—Erik Furth, representing 
Theodor Furth, 31 Kungsgatan, Stockholm, 
is interested in hosiery, underwear, piece 
goods, and towels. Scheduled to arrive No- 
vember 11, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Swedish 
Consulate General, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Winston- 
Salem, Atlanta, Chattanooga, Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Boston, Providence, and 
cities in Connecticut. 

14. Sweden—Algot Palmgren, 27 Essinges- 
traket, Stockholm, is interested in electric 
and pneumatic tools for service stations and 
industrial use, portable hand drills and 
grinders, and mechanic’s hand tools. 
Scheduled to arrive December 1, via New 
York City, for a visit of 1 month. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o A. F. Houghton, 45 Prospect Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and Cleveland. 


Import Opportunities 


15. Belgium — Manufacture Generale d’- 
Armes J. Saive, 10 rue Theodore Schwann, 
Liege, offers for export hunting rifles and 
carbines. 

16. Brazil—Sociedade Brasileira de Couros 
e Solas Ltda., Rua 3 de Dezembro, 33, Sao 
Paulo, wishes to sell first, second, and third 
grades of Sao Paulo frigortfico hide and 50 to 
100 tons of soles. 


(Continued on p. 50) 
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Angola 


Economic Conditions 
AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural production, which is the 
basis of Angola’s economy, has pro- 
gressed steadily in recent years, not- 
withstanding the lack of modern farm 
machinery. Approximately 2,171,000 
acres of land were under cultivation in 
the colony in 1938, 95 percent of which 
was in native hands. Colonists, how- 
ever, are now producing most of the 
sugarcane, sisal, and coffee, as well as 
a.considerable share of the other crops. 
Manioc is widely grown in Angola, 
chiefly for native consumption, very lit- 
tle being exported. It has been the 
largest crop in recent years—365,966 
metric tons in 1944—corn ranking sec- 
ond and sweetpotatoes third in tonnage. 
Other important crops are kaffir corn, 
beans, cotton, wheat, rice, potatoes, and 
peanuts. 

INDUSTRY 


A little progress has been made in 
Angola’s industrial production, although 
it is still in the embryonic stage. A new 
metal-working plant was opened in 
Benguela in 1945, while a textile plant, 
the first to be established in Angola, 
began operating in Luanda for the pro- 
duction of canvas cloth, but was ex- 
pected to expand to the manufacture 
of cotton textiles shortly. 

Among the limited manufactures in 
the colony are canned fish and fish prod- 
ucts, cigars, cigarettes, sugar, alcohol, 
paper, rubber shoes and heels, buttons, 
cotton wool, and salt. Dairy products, 
preserved meats, sausages, and lard have 
made considerable progress in the past 
several years, and indications are that 
they will continue on the upgrade. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Angola’s import and export trade 
maintained a close proximity to each 
other up to 1940. After that year a 
sharp increase, particularly of exports, 
was recorded, and the trend has been 
steadily upward each year since. Ex- 
ports increased from 299,707 metric tons 
in 1944 to 314,689 metric tons in 1945, 
valued at 611,988,000 and 637,563,000 
angolares, respectively. Imports in- 
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creased from 64,837 metric tons in 1944 
to 84,985 metric tons in 1945, valued at 
387,883,000 and 528,657,000 angolares, 
respectively. One angolar-$0.0411 
United States currency.) 

In the export trade, diamonds ranked 
first in value in 1944 and 1945 (101,073,- 
000 angcelares and 100,296,000 angolares, 
respectively). Other principal products 
exported, in order of value, were corn, 
coffee, sisal, cotton, sugar, beans, dried 
fish, palm oil, wax rubber, canned fish, 
palm kernels, dried tapioca, hides, castor 
beans, and fish meal. Of the total value 
of products exported from Angola in 
1945—637,563,000 angolares—Portugal 
took an amount valued at 274,350,000 
angolares; Great Britain, 101,095,000; 
the United States, 60,995,000; and Spain, 
55,512,000; the remainder going mostly 
to other European countries and African 
colonies. 

Imports into Angola naturally were 
curtailed during the war years, because 
of first priority by the allied powers on 
finished products, and anything that was 
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Foreign Oil for U.S. 

This country, it need hardly be 
Said, imports a great deal of petro- 
leum and petroleum products ‘the 
exact figures will be found in the 
feature article starting on p. 6 of 
this issue). And much of this 
comes from Venezuela. So we show 
in our cover picture a scene at the 
Caripito petroleum refinery in the 
eastern part of that South Ameri- 
can Republic. The photo is by Va- 
chon and comes to us through the 
courtesy of the Standard Oil Co., 
New Jersey. 
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left was rigidly allocated to neutraj 
countries. Despite the great improve. 









ment in Angola’s imports during the 
past year, many import requirements 
could not be met, since there exists g 
pent-up demand on account of low im. 
ports during the war years, and the in. 
dustrial countries themselves have not 
as yet overcome their  reconversion 
problems. 

Textiles took first place in Angola’s 
imports in 1945, with a total value of 
174,167,000 angolares. Other of the 
more important products imported, in 
order of value, were wines of all kinds, 
burlap bags, iron and steel products, gas- 
oline, cement, pharmaceutical products, 
industrial machinery, iron ore, beer, olive 
oil, automobile trucks, coal, rubber parts 
for automobiles, agricultural machinery, 
tools of all kinds, and lubricating oils, 

The financial position of Angola js 
such that importers can pay cash, if nec- 
essary, for imported goods. In this con- 
nection, because of the substantial rise 
in foreign trade, internal financial de- 
velopments have been favorable, with an 
increase in credit Operations and a pro- 
portionate rise in discounts. 


TRANSPORTATION 


There have been recent improvements 
in both internal and external communi- 
cations in Angola, including a new har- 
bor at Luanda which will accommodate 
ships up to 10,000 tons. Although in re- 
cent years considerable improvements 
have been effected in the highway net- 
work, over which agricultural products 
are being transported for shipment to 
world markets, there has been little 
change for the better in the rather 
meager railway service. Civil aviation is 
being actively developed in the colony, 
and air-mail service has been speeded up. 


MINING 


Aside from a steady increase in the 
mining of diamonds in the last few years, 
the rather limited mineral production 
(gold, copper, manganese, and rock crys- 
tal) has tended to decline. The small 
amount of mica mined in 1944, however, 
was more than double the preceding 
year’s output. 

|Based upon reports from the American 


Consulate at Luanda, Angola, and other 
sources. | 
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Argentina 


Airgram from U. 5. Embassy 
at Buenos Aires 


Overshadowing in potential impor- 
tance ali other recent developments was 
the presentation to Congress of the Five- 
Year Plan for Argentina. It includes 27 
basic laws ranging from complete reor- 
ganization of Government departments 
to general reforms of the customs laws. 
It embraces enabling legislation cover- 
ing most aspects of the nation’s indus- 
trial and agricultural economy.  Fi- 
nancing will require approximately 6,- 
662,000,000 pesos, excluding national de- 
fense expenditures. Break-downs in- 
clude organization costs, 172,700,000 
pesos; power projects, 2,000,000,000; 
public works and transport, 3,500,000,000. 
Each law calls for funds to come from 
special appropriations to be supple- 
mented by new bond issues. 

The Government, through the State 
Gas Administration bought two private 
gas companies in Buenos Aires Province 
and announced that with these addi- 
tional facilities it would be able to supply 
92 percent of the gas service in the coun- 
try. Two American-owned electric- 
power companies in the city of Cordoba 
were taken over on November 12 by the 
Provincial government. 

Governmental reorganization is now 
under way. Meanwhile the newly cre- 
ated National Administration of Census, 
Research, and Statistics suspended the 
issuance of basic statistics relating to 
trade and _ industrial developments. 
Based on the meager data available, it 
appears that trade and industrial activ- 
ity during November continued the de- 
cline started in the preceding month. 
The stock market experienced heavy 
price declines, with abrupt slumps in 
nearly all industrials. Government 
bonds were firm as a result of heavier 
investment demand. Stock-exchange 
transactions continued downward from 
the all-time high of July, dropping to 
$80,000,000 in August and $73,000,000 in 
September. Check clearances dropped 
from $2,446,000,000 in August to $2,153,- 
000,000 in September. The common 
stock price index declined from the 
August all-time high of 315 (1940=—100) 
to 308 in September and 291 in October. 
Electric-power consumption continued 
the seasonal decline started in August, 
totaling 114,000,000 kilowatt-hours dur- 
ing September compared with 117,000,000 
in July and 116,000,000 in August. How- 
ever, ship arrivals at Argentine ports in 
October showed substantial increase 
over those in the preceding month. 

Full operations in the nation’s for- 
eign-owned packing plants, which 
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Solid Mutual Advantage in 
U. S. Aid to France, Says 
Mr. Harriman 


Referring to American aid to 
France, in a recent address on 
board the French liner Ile de 
France, Secretary of Commerce W. 
Averell Harriman had this to say: 

“Happily our aid is based on the 
solid ground of economic advan- 
tage to both nations. 

“A broken France could not im- 
port from the United States $165,- 
000,000 worth of goods, nor export 
to us $75,000,000 worth of the goods 
we want, as she did in 1937. 

“The France of 1949 under the 
stimulus of cur aid hopes to send 
to us products of all kinds valued at 
several times the prewar volume. 
These increased exports to the 
United States will mean a higher 
standard of living for all our peo- 
ple, and, most importantly, their 
presence here will mean that a 
greater market has been created 
abroad for the goods and services 
we produce and want to sell. 

“Until France is rehabilitated, 
world trade must suffer a loss of be- 
tween 5 and 8 percent of its total. 
The world must be that much 
poorer. It is then on this solid 
ground of mutual advantage that 
our Government bases its action in 
aiding France.” 























strikes had halted since October 1, were 
resumed on November 19. The taxi 
drivers’ strike in Buenos Aires, which 
started on October 10, also came to an 
end November 19. An agreement signed 
on October 11 between management and 
the union representatives brought to a 
close the strike in the shoe industry, 
which had involved about 40,000 work- 
ers. Workers received graduated in- 
creases in pay ranging from 8 to 20 per- 
cent in inverse ratio to their base pay. 
The Government authorized, by decree 
of November 19, conversion of all 3'4- 
percent internal credit bonds to 3-per- 
cent bonds except for bonds held by the 
Institute of Social Welfare, which will be 
exchanged for a fourth series of the 
Obligaciones de Prevision Social 4 per- 
cent 1946, authorized by decree of Sep- 
tember 24, 1946. In order to make the 
conversion, the Government is author- 
ized to issue 1,000,000,000 pesos of new 
bonds. Of this sum 450,000,000 pesos will 
be used to convert the old 3'%’s, and the 
balance, or 550,000,000 pesos, will be used 
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to meet the ordinary expenses of the 
Government. 

The Government’s active trade nego- 
tiations of recent months were again 
marked by success, this time resulting in 
an agreement with Spain signed on Oc- 
tober 30, under which Spain is to re- 
ceive 400,000 and 300,000 tons of wheat 
in 1947 and 1948, respectively (provided 
the exportable surplus is more than 2,- 
600,000 tons), and 120,000 and 100,000 
tons of corn in 1947 and 1948, respec- 
tively (provided the exportable surplus 
exceeds 600,000 tons), and a total of 
8,000 tons of cooking oil and 16,000 tons 
of oil-bearing cakes; while Argentina 
undertakes to purchase specified mini- 
mum annual quantities of pig iron, sheet 
iron, lead, cork, cigarette paper, olives, 
and olive-oil during the period from 
January 1947 through December 1951. 
Spain is granted a revolving credit of 
350,000,000 pesos bearing annual inter- 
est at 234 percent. In addition, the 
Argentine Government undertakes to 
purchase a Spanish bond issue of 400,- 
000,000 pesos, the proceeds of which shall 
be used by Spain to repay outstanding 
obligations arising from agreements 
signed in 1942, 1944, and 1946. Other 
trade-agreement discussions were ini- 
tiated in October with missions which ar- 
rived from Czechoslovakia, Venezuela, 
and Switzerland. 

The agricultural situation was affected 
by the strike in the frigorificos, reducing 
meat shipments to 15 percent of normal. 
It was also affected by the Government’s 
announcement that the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute would continue as 
sole buyer and seller of wheat, linseed, 
and linseed products, and by the estab- 
lishment of official buying prices. The 
buying price for grade 2 wheat was set 
at 17 pesos per 100 kilograms at Buenos 
Aires port on the first 300 metric tons de- 
livered in each case and 15 pesos per 100 
kilograms on subsequent deliveries. For 
grade 2 linseed the price fixed is 30 pesos 
per 100 kilograms. 

Cereal and linseed prospects for 1946- 
47 appeared favorable, barring serious 
locust and other pest damage. The 
third official estimate of area planted to 
wheat (6,662,000 hectares) is 15 percent 
above last year’s, but 8 percent below the 
average of the 1936-37 to 1945-46 period. 
The third official estimate of linseed area 
planted (1,902,000 hectares) is 2 percent 
larger than in the preceding season, but 
only 72 percent of the average in 1936-37 
to 1945-46. Yields per hectare and pro- 
duction, assuming moderate loss, should 
considerably exceed the small 1945-46 
production. Although the critical period 
of growth has not been reached in the 
important southern areas, prospects for 
production of oats, barley, and rye point 
to crops higher by about 25 percent than 
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in 1945-46 season. Seed-bed prepara- 
tion and early growth has been favorable 
for corn and for much of the sunflower 
and peanut areas. 

Normal rainfall in main producing 
areas during October and November has 
made for good pastures and favorable 
progress in developing and fattening 
livestock. Young cattle and hogs are de- 
veloping well, and the lamb crop kas ar- 
rived. Fat stock had accumulated in 
interior areas awaiting solution of the 
frigorifico strike. The wool-clipping 
operations north of the Patagonia area 
were reported good and in full progress 
at the end of October. 

Transactions covering animal fats for 
export were paralyzed because of failure 
to determine buying and selling prices 
and details of marketing under the Insti- 
tute for Trade Promotion. Purchases of 
live animals and loading of meat for 
Great Britain began at the close of the 
frigorifico strike, although the Govern- 
ment had not advised the frigorificos the 
prices they would receive for meat or to 
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be charged for livestock under the con- 
trol of the Institute. The Government 
announced that through the Institute ex- 
port prices for meat would be adjusted 
upward and that as of December 1 prices 
of beef in Buenos Aires under municipal 
control would be reduced from 1.20 pesos 
to 90 centavos per kilogram, thus influ- 
encing a decrease in the average price for 
meat in public markets. 


Bolivia 
Airgram From U.S. Embassy 
at La Paz 


Wholesale and retail trade during the 
last week of October and the month of 
November improved slightly over the 
previous comparative period as mer- 
chandise moved in greater quantity from 
the port of Arica (Chile) and other ports 
of entry for Bolivia, but serious shortages 
of foodstuffs continued. Butter was 
practically nonexistent in the market, 














England Exporters Club. 


run, also redounds to our benefit. 


of control. 


our foreign traders.” 








Commerce Department’s Attitude on Export Controls Set 
Forth by Arthur Paul 


Arthur Paul, Director of the Office of International Trade in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, made a number of pertinent statements about continu- 
ance of United States export controls, in a recent address before the New 


“At the present time,’ said Mr. Paul, “the necessity for export control 
is found mainly in the continued shortage of the supply of various goods 
essential to reconversion to a peacetime economy. Generally speaking, 
practically every one of our export-control operations—the commodities we 
still control; to whom we give licenses; and for what purposes or end-uses— 
derive from the necessity to protect our home needs, to assure the ability 
of other countries to meet our import requirements; and to do our part 
in assisting other countries in their vital reconstruction which, in the long 


“Of course, we want to get out of export control. Our business is to 
promote trade, not to control it. But looking at this situation as objectively 
as we can, we can frankly and sincerely say that we believe that it would 
be better for the United States economy, better for world economy, and in 
the long run better for the foreign-trade community if we continue to taper 
off export control in an orderly and careful manner rather than abandon 
it prematurely because of the general clamor to be rid quickly of ali forms 


“As the administrators of the Export Control Act,’ Mr. Paul continued, 
“we are the targets for all kinds of pressures. I can, therefore, report that 
the heaviest and potentially the most powerful pressures are those that 
resulted in there being introduced in the last Congress over 25 bills to 
embargo certain commodities from export. The Housing Expediter has the 
power of embargo over any commodity which is needed for the Veterans’ 
Housing Program. The reason none of these bills passed, and the reason 
Wilson Wyatt has not used his power, is the fact that there has been in 
effect an orderly system of control over the export of goods in short supply. 
I am very fearful that immediate full decontrol—pleasant as that might 
seem-—would produce its own reaction with the possibility of subsequent 
serious and arbitrary interference with the established business of many of 
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meat shortages were recurrent, and flour 
and other staples were available only at 
intervals. The “decongestion” of Arica 
is being attained slowly, and Merchan- 
dise is now moving into Bolivia through 
that port in more regular volume. Prog- 
ress in this connection has been aideg 
by the initiation early in November of a 
truck service utilizing 25 vehicles for the 
highway transportation of merchandise 
between Arica and La Paz, via Charana, 

The country was beset by numerous 
strikes in the period under review, and, 
while temporary settlements have been 
effected in most cases, basic differences 
between employees and employers have 
not been resolved. Most important of 
these strike actions were the develop- 
ments in the mining industry. Miners’ 
demands upon the operators in several 
instances appeared to exceed contractual 
arrangements or other legal stipulations. 
The Government interfered in the settle- 
ment of several strikes, but decisions in 
each case were made without considera- 
tion of the issues involved. 

A new petroleum policy of Boliva was 
announced during the period after a 
long series of studies by technicians and 
consultations between members of the 
Junta and the Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales Bolivianos, the Government 
monopoly. The over-all policy as pro- 
jected by the Government was approved 
substantially by all regional interests in- 
volved. While certain phases of the pro- 
gram are now under way, the entire 
policy will be subject to Congressional 
ratification by the Congress to be elected 
in January 1947. The program provides 
for the extension of a pipe line from 
Zudanas to Sucre and another from Tin- 
tin to Cochabamba or its vicinity. A 
topping plant with a capacity of 2,000 
barrels a day is to be constructed at 
Sucre and a topping and reforming unit 
with a capacity of 3,000 barrels daily at 
Cochabamba or its vicinity. A contract 
concluded by Y. P. F. B. with an Ameri- 
can firm for the drilling of 50 wells in 
the Camiri region was ratified, as was a 
contract for the construction of the pipe 
line mentioned above. Another contract 
was signed by Y. P. F. B. and the Su- 
perior Oil Co. of California granting the 
latter concern exploration and exploi- 
tation rights in certain of the country’s 
petroleum reserves. Most important 
was the issuance of a decree lifting the 
prohibitions on the exploitation of the 
country’s petroleum reserves and throw- 
ing certain zones open to development 
by private capital under direction or 
contract with Y. P. F. B. Officials of 
Y. P. F. B. are now in Washington, D. C., 
negotiating with the Export-Import 
Bank for approval of its over-all pro- 
gram which is to be financed partially 
by credits from the Export-Import Bank 
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through the Bolivian 
Corporation. 

Reaction in Bolivia to the announce- 
ment by the International Tin Com- 
mittee that control of tin production 
would be discontinued was critical, and 
press comment stated that such a deci- 
sion “would leave Bolivia facing a se- 
rious crisis in the near future with re- 
gard to its most important industry.” 
The Director General of Mines, in a 
résumé of the situation in the Bolivian 
mining industry as announced in the 
press, stated that Bolivian tin produc- 
tion so far in 1946 has declined materially 
and that a further decline was inevitable 
as a result of operators’ stopping new 
explorations and drillings. This action 
by the operators, the Minister states, has 
been influenced by present prices which 
would naturally be further affected by 
the elimination of production controls. 

Cable rates for the press have been 
lowered by a November 8 decree of the 
Council of Ministers, and announcement 
was made during November that studies 
are under way for the reduction of post- 
age rates on international air mail effec- 
tive for the first part of 1947. 

Construction on the Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz highway is continuing, 
although labor difficulties during the 
period threatened to disrupt present 
progress. This situation has now been 
settled temporarily, and construction 
activity has been renewed. 

The local power-telephone company, 
operating a power-telephone system, has 
requested that it be permitted to termi- 
nate its service effective March 1, 1947, 
and its request has been granted. Ar- 
rangements have been made for the 
taking over of its service by the local 
company operating the automatic tele- 
phone system. 


Development 


Burma 


Exchange and Finance 


Independent Financial System.— 
Burma has achieved a measure of in- 
dependence in its banking and currency 
System, including independence of its 
former direct tie with the Indian rupee. 
The Financial Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Burma has announced that be- 
ginning April 1, 1947, Burma will have 
its own currency, managed by a Cur- 
rency Board which was established in 
London for operation as of October 1, 
1946, 

These changes in Burma’s financial 
affairs are made pursuant to a second 
amendment to the Burma Monetary Ar- 
rangements, in the form of the India and 
Burma (Burma Monetary Arrange- 
ments) (Second Amendment) Order, 
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Office of Price Administration. 


on the additional cost. 








New Measures Affect Sugar Trade 


Maximum price increases of 36.5 cents a hundred pounds for raw cane 
sugar and direct consumption raw sugar and of 40 cents a hundred pounds 
for other direct consumption sugars were announced November 20 by the 
The resultant increase at retail of about 
one-half cent a pound of refined sugar will add over $50,000,000, on an 
annual basis, to the consumer food bill. 

The increases are effective November 20, 1946, for refiners. 
creases will be made when first shipments at the new prices reach retailers. 
The increases are necessitated by provisions of the sugar buying agreement 
between the Commodity Credit Corporation and the Cuban Government 
covering the 1946 and 1947 crops of Cuban raw sugar. 

This agreement ties the price paid the Cubans for raw sugar to specified 
rises in the cost of living in this country. Because of the acceleration of 
food decontrol and the resulting advance in the Index of Retail Food Prices, 
the CCC must pay higher prices for sugar than were anticipated at the time 
of the sugar price increases granted on September 18, 1946. As previously 
stated, under the provisions of the new price-control act, the CCC cannot 
pay more than $3.675 per hundred pounds for raw sugar without passing 
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1946, dated August 2, 1946. The new 
amendment passed by the British Par- 
liament effectuates the recommendation 
of the Governor of Burma that the cur- 
rency link between Burma and India be 
severed and that the period of termina- 
tion notice with regard to the Burma 
Monetary Arrangements be changed 
from 2 years to 6 nronths. 

The first amendment to the order, 
dated June 2, 1946, covered the period 
from the restitution of civil government 
in Burma (October 16, 1945) until Sep- 
tember 30, 1946. Under that legislation, 
the Governor of Burma was responsible 
for the management of the currency, but 
this control was exercised through the 
Reserve Bank of India, and the curren- 
cies of the two countries were linked by 
the facilities for the free exchange of 
their currencies through the reserve 
bank. 

Pending the issue of new Burmese 
notes by the Currency Board, the Bur- 
mese notes of the Reserve Bank of India, 
marked with the impression “Burma 
Currency Board—Legal Tender in 
Burma Only,” will be used as legal 
tender. At such time as it is issued, the 
new currency of Burma will be linked di- 
rectly to sterling, instead of indirectly 
through the Indian rupee as in the past. 
The exchange value of the Burmese 
rupee will be the same as that of the 
present currency: ls. 6d. to 1 rupee. 
One Burmese rupee will equal 1 Indian 
rupee and also will be the equivalent of 
one B. M. A. rupee (the currency of the 
military administration). This parity 
will protect the position of holders of the 
old currency. 

It was announced that two of the five 
members of the Currency Board, which 





will attain full operation by April 1, 1947, 
will be Burmans, with a third Burman 
functioning in Burma as Executive Offi- 
cer or Currency Officer. One of the two 
Burman members will be nominated by 
the Bank of England, the other by the 
Secretary of State for Burma. The 
Currency Board will take over the assets 
which formerly supported the B. M. A. 
notes and Burmese notes issued by the 
Reserve Bank of India. These assets 
had been transferred to the Governor of 
Burma by the Government of India as 
of October 16, 1945, the date of the re-~- 
turn of civil government to Burma. 
Most of the assets will be invested in 
sterling securities of a quality to be 
specified at a future date: a small pro- 
portion is to be invested in Government 
of Burma rupee securities. 

This step in Burmese fiscal affairs is 
a corollary of the forthcoming self-gov- 
ernment of Burma and represents the 
final step in the termination of the joint 
monetary arrangements with India, 
which have in effect been dormant since 
the Japanese invasion. 

In addition to the steps taken to estab- 
lish an independent financial system for 
Burma, a Currency Notes Act of 1946 is 
in effect, relating to the control of 
Burma’s currency within the scope of 
the joint monetary arrangements with 
India. This legislation was enacted by 
the Government of Burma on July 12, 
1946, and covers a period from October 
16, 1945, to whatever date the Governor 
of Burma may designate. The adminis- 
tration of the currency pending the as- 
sumption by the Currency Board of com- 
plete control over the monetary affairs 
of Burma may be presumed to constitute 
the chief function of this authority. 
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Chile 


Airgram From U. S$. Embassy 
at Santiago 


When Chile’s new Government took 
office on November 3 it faced serious 
problems, including a rapid increase in 
living costs. This resulted in social un- 
rest and diminished production, espe- 
cially of minerals, because of strikes. It 
lost little time in fulfilling its preelection 
pledge to combat inflation. On Novem- 
ber 8, the new Minister, both of Finance 
and of Economy and Commerce, in- 
formed the banks of the Government’s 
new restrictive credit policy whereby 
commercial bank loans are to be curbed 
for speculative purposes, but expanded 
to facilitate production. This policy con- 
templates the elimination of loans for 
carrying securities, for real-estate pur- 
chases and construction (especially of 
luxury projects), and reduction of credit 
to middlemen as opposed to direct loans 
to producers. Enforcement of the fore- 
going is to be effected by denying Cen- 
tral Bank rediscount facilities to com- 
mercial banks which do not conform. 
The measure resulted in heavy selling of 
both stocks and bonds in sufficient mag- 
nitude to force the Stock Exchange to 
prohibit short selling. 

The Government also announced a 
plan to sponsor legislation providing for: 
(1) The formation of a State Bank (to- 
ward which end present governmental 
deposits in commercial banks would be 
gradually withdrawn and placed in a 
National Savings Bank as the keystone 
to the new institution which would con- 
sist of a combination of various Govern- 
ment and semifiscal lending agencies), 
(2) the merger of the present Ministries 
of Finance and of Economy and Com- 
merce, (3) the formation of administra- 
tive courts to enforce price ceilings, (4) 
the unionization of farm workers, and 
(5) the creation of a state monopoly for 
the importation of drugs and medicines. 
The latter announcement at first caused 
alarm among drug importers and dealers. 
It later appeared that the monopoly 
would be restricted to very high-priced, 
scarce drugs. 

The volume of exchange licenses and 
import permits outstanding in relation 
to the commercial banks’ available for- 
eign exchange caused the exchange- 
control agency to issue special regula- 
tions whereby banks may not, without 
the agency’s approval, establish credits 
for merchandise not already in Chile, 
even for licensed transactions. These 
regulations do not apply to merchandise 
already in Chile insofar as the banks are 
able to supply exchange. The Central 
Banks total sight liabilities reached a 
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Soviet Interest in Whaling 

Norwegian sources report that 
Russia is now outfitting a deep-sea 
whaling expedition. For a time 
there was some doubt as to what 
the Soviet intended to do with the 
former German whaling factory 
ship Wikinger, but it is now clear 
that Russia too is sharing a reviv- 
ing world interest in whaling. 

The Swedish firm “A/S Separa- 
tor’’ has delivered a large number 
of oil separators for installation 
aboard the Russian factory ship 
Slava, and it is evident that this 
ship is the former German Wik- 
inger. A number of whaleboats 
also seized from Germany are now 
being repaired in Russian yards. 

That the Soviet Union is this 
year sending representatives to the 
International Whaling Conference 
for the first time is taken as a fur- 
ther indication of Russian interest 
in deep-sea whaling. 























new high of 4,145,500,000 pesos on No- 
vember 5. Commercial bank rediscounts 
reached a new 1946 peak of 682,900,000 
pesos on October 15. Total gold and for- 
eign exchange showr on Central Bank’s 
statement on November 5 was about $76,- 
800,000 (U. S. currency) compared with 
$79,700,000 on October 1. 

Retailers report that sales held up 
fairly well during the month and im- 
proved noticeably during the last week. 
They expect heavier sales of summer 
goods in the immediate future and are 
looking forward to a leveling off of prices. 
Importers and buyers continue to com- 
plain of slow deliveries. Orders for in- 
dustrial and agricultural, construction, 
and road equipment and machinery are 
plentiful. Delayed deliveries of lumber 
and sawmill machinery is handicapping 
this industry. The demand for office 
machinery and equipment continues 
heavy, although imports have improved. 
A small lot of Olivetti (Italian) type- 
writers arrived recently. 

The boom in building construction of 
all types continues, but recently applied 
credit restrictions are expected to reduce 
construction of luxury apartment and 
office building and to favor industrial 
buildings and low-cost dwellings. Short- 
ages of roof and waterproofing materials, 
fittings, and building hardware are de- 
laying completion of building construc- 
tion. The Bureau of Public Works soon 
will request public bids for the construc- 
tion of the tunnel of the proposed San- 
tiagosubway. It also plans to push work 
on roadways and irrigation projects in 
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the near future. The Valparaiso water. 
supply problem continues to grow More 
serious despite the Bureau's efforts tg 
supplement it from subterranean 
sources. The lack of appropriate equip. 
ment is keenly felt. 

In general, manufacturing industries 
have maintained production at the leye| 
of recent months. A trend toward in. 
creased production has been noted in 
cottons and woolens, but strikes have 
greatly hampered the production of silks 
Metallurgical production is lower, owing 
to lack of raw materials. 

It is reliably reported that the Chilean 
tire industry recently turned down an 
Ecuadoran offer to supply all natural. 
rubber needs. 

The mineral-production index de. 
clined during the past 4 weeks, owing to 
continued labor troubles. The Fomento 
Corporation announced that the second 
petroleum production test on Spring Hill] 
No. 3 was successful. The well produced 
some oil and gas with high pressure pres- 
ent, but was shut down pending the 
arrival of separators. Canelos well on 
Brunswick Peninsula was abandoned be- 
cause of the inability to complete the 
well using a cable-tool rig. Spring Hill 
No. 4 is now drilling at about 5,500 feet. 

A strike has paralyzed production in 
one of Chile’s largest copper mines since 
September 25. A strike of 400 dock 
workers has prevented nitrate shipments 
from Tocopilla since October 19. Chu- 
quicamata copper production has been 
cut by more than 500 tons per day be- 
cause of a strike by 60 electricians. Coal 
miners at Colico Sur are on strike for 
wage increases ranging from 20 to 50 per- 
cent. All textile workers (about 5,000) 
in Santiago stopped work on November 
4, demanding higher wages. Train 
crews struck briefly on October 30 and 
again on November 15 following similar 
action by 500 railroad employees who de- 
manded improved Social Security meas- 
ures; the President intervened directly 
(guaranteeing improvement in wages 
and benefits) to end the strike. A num- 
ber of strikes have also occurred recently 
among private and public employees. 
The Government states that it expects 
to achieve labor stability within a short 
time. It recently repealed a 7-year old 
ban on the unionization of agricultural 
workers. 

The official general wholesale price 
index rose 3.2 in September and 22.9 per- 
cent in the year ended September 1946. 
The national-products index rose 2.9 per- 
cent in September and 21.6 percent in the 
year ended September 1946. The San- 
tiago cost-of-living index rose 3.0 per- 
cent in October and 19.2 percent in the 
year ended October 1946. It was an- 
nounced on November 15, that the “vital” 
(minimum) wage in 1947 for Santiago 
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employees would be raised from 1,470 to 
1,995 pesos per month. 

The Argentine delegation to the in- 
auguration of the President of Chile an- 
nounced Argentine willingness to enter 
into a customs union with Chile and also 
offered to invest capital in Chilean in- 
dustries. A Chilean mission is expected 
to leave soon for Buenos Aires to nego- 
tiate the purchase of 20,000 tons of wheat 
and 20,000 tons of refined and semire- 
fined vegetable oil. Stocks of flour, oil, 
and meat are now at a very low point 
in Chile. Talks are in progress con- 
cerning a possible new Chilean-French 
commercial convention. The press an- 
nounces an Italian mission en route to 
Chile to study trade relations. 

A Chilean National Airline press re- 
lease has announced the compietion of 
arrangements with Peru for permission 
to fly commercially to Lima, with stops 
at Arequipa. Its permit for twice- 
weekly flights to Buenos Aires has been 
extended until December 31. Three Lin- 
coln bombers of the British R. A. F. ar- 
rived from London on November 2 and 
participated in the inaugural ceremonies 
of Chile’s new President. 


China 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Foreign Exchange To Be Sold to Im- 
porters Only on Presentation Of Import 
License.—Central Bank of China Circu- 
lar No. 61, issued November 18, 1946, re- 
vised previous regulations in respect to 
the sale of foreign exchange to cover 
imports, and instructed the banks ap- 
pointed to handle foreign exchange not 
to sell foreign exchange for goods im- 
ported, or permit such exchange con- 
tracts to be taken up, without presenta- 
tion by the applicant of an import 
license authorizing the importation of 
goods covered by the exchange trans- 
action. This ruling became effective 
November 18, pursuant to the revised 
trade-control regulations announced the 
preceding day, which provide that all 
goods, import of which is not prohibited, 
shall be imported only under license. 

Trade-Control Regulations Revised.— 
The Temporary Foreign Trade Regula- 
tions of China, effective March 1, 1946, 
have been revised effective November 17, 
1946, according to the American Consu- 
late General, Shanghai. 

The list of articles prohibited import 
has been extended, and all other im- 
ported commodities—except goods re- 
quiring no foreign exchange, such as per- 
sonal gifts and samples not intended for 
resale—are subject to import license. 

Shanghai Customs Notification No. 92, 
issued November 18, 1946, states that 
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goods actually en route from abroad 
prior to November 17, 1946, may be 
passed by Customs without licenses, and 
provision has been made also for the 
entry without license of goods shipped 
from Hong Kong within 3 days of 
promulgation of the revised regulations. 
Thus, all goods not already shipped be- 
fore the dates specified will require an 
import license in compliance with the 
new regulations. , 

In addition to those articles listed in 
schedule B of the Temporary Foreign 
Trade Regulations, the following are now 
prohibited import: 


Awabi; abalone; asparagus; birds’ nests; 
biscuits; caviar; confectionery; jewelry and 
ornaments; pearls, real and imitation; plastic 
handbags; purses and raincoats of celluloid 
and other plastics under tariff No. 664 (a); 
precious and semiprecious stones (not in- 
cluding uncut and unpolished stones); 
sharks’ fins, prepared and not prepared; 
beche de mer; skins (furs), dressed and un- 
dressed; articles made wholly or chiefly of 
skins (furs), under tariff Nos. 567 and 568; 
thermostatic containers, tariff No. 665; tea, 
tariff Nos. 333 (a) and (b); toilet equip- 
ment such as combs and brushes, tariff No. 
667. 


Schedule B of the Temporary Foreign 
Trade Regulations, which came into ef- 
fect March 1, 1946, listed the following 
items, import of which is prohibited: 


Tariff No. 77, imitation gold and silver 
thread, on cotton; tariff Nos. 80, 102, 115, 
and 137, lace, trimmings, embroidered goods, 
and the like; tariff No. 125, woolen carpets, 
carpeting, and all other floor coverings, pure 
or mixed; tariff No. 136, imitation gold and 
silver thread on silk, pure or mixed; tariff 
Nos. 138, 140, 142, 144, and 145, knitted tis- 
sue, velvets, plushes, pile cloths, piece goods, 
clothing and articles of personal wear and 
accessories, whether pure or mixed, manu- 
factured of silk, artificial silk, rayon, nylon, 
and so forth; tariff No. 236 (b—part) pas- 
senger automobiles valued at more than 
$US1,200 net f. o. b. factory cost to dealers 
on March 1, 1946; tariff No. 576, musk; tariff 
No. 579 (c—part), manufactures of tusks; 
tariff No. 633, curios and antiques; tariff 
No. 634, damasceneware, satsumaware, and 
lacquerware; tariff No. 635, decorative and 
ornamental materials or products, including 
spangles, tinsel, metallic trimmings, and 
similar articles; tariff No. 650, manicure sets 
and parts thereof, powder puffs and vanity 
cases; tariff No. 655, perfumery and cos- 
metics; tariff No. 668, toys and games; tariff 
No. 670 (a) and (c), umbrellas and sun- 
shades with handles wholly or partly of 
precious metals, ivory, mother-of-pearl, and 
the like, or fabricated with silk or silk 
mixtures. 


Import prohibitions also apply to two 
supplementary groups of commodities. 
Commodities under the first group may 
be imported under a special permit is- 
sued by the Government bureau or 
agency controlling the particular com- 
modity involved. These include: 

(1) Arms and ammunition, military sup- 
plies, explosives (prepared), and war gases, 
which require special permit from the Min- 
istry of War; (2) aviation machines, instru- 
ments, accessories, and materials, which 
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require special permit issued by the Aviation 
Commission; (3) explosives, which require 
special permits both from the Ministry of 
War and from the Ministry of Finance; 
(4) wireless materials and apparatus (in- 
cluding radio receiving sets), which require 
special permission from the Ministry of 
Communications; (5) narcotics, which re- 
quire a special certificate issued by the Na- 
tional Health Administration; (6) hypoder- 
mic syringes of 5-cc. capacity and less, and 
hypodermic needs of 0.7 mm. and less in 
diameter, which require a special certificate 
issued by the local health bureau; and (7) 
blank and signed bank notes (not yet put 
into circulation), and Chinese bank notes 
(already put into circulation) reimported 
from a foreign port, which require special 
permission from the Ministry of Finance. 


The second group of commodities 
comprises those of which importation is 
absolutely prohibited. It includes: 

Sword-canes and similar concealed weap- 
ons; toy air guns less than 31 inches in 
length, toy pistols, and air-gun bullets for 
use therein; plans for use in connection with 
manufacture of arms and ammunition; agri- 
cultural pests; forged bank notes, “pros- 
perity” and similar bonds; dies for printing 
illicit bank notes and coining machinery 
and materials; flashlights in the shape of 
pistols; handcuffs; matches containing white 
or yellow phosphorus; racing dogs; and ob- 
scene or indecent pictures or literature. 
These are in general articles which are 
normally excluded from trade. 

The Chinese trade-control authorities 
state that under the revised trade-con- 
trol regulations “necessities and raw ma- 
terials and other legitimate requirements 
of domestic industry” will be given first 
consideration. imports of ‘nonessen- 
tials” will be discouraged. 

It is presumed that rulings issued by 
the Chinese Maritime Customs and the 
Central Bank of China subsequent to 
and under the trade and exchange con- 
trol regulations which became effective 
at the beginning of March will remain in 
force except as specified to the contrary. 
Included in such rulings are the prohibi- 
tion on the import of trucks, additional 
restrictions on the import of automobiles, 
and the requirement that approval be ob- 
tained from the Central Bank of China 
before foreign exchange can.be allocated 
for the purchase of a group of so-called 
luxury items, including perfumery, cos- 
metics, shaving soap, tooth paste, hair 
and skin tonic, toilet powder; fresh ap- 
ples, lemons, and oranges, and other 
fresh fruits included in tariff No. 360 
(b—part); manufactures of synthetic 
resins and other plastics; toilet equip- 
ment, such as brushes and combs; pens 
and fountain pens; and miscellaneous 
canned and packaged foodstuffs such as 
breakfast cereals, pancake flour, canned 
soups and tomato juice, and peanut but- 
ter. 

Under the revised regulations an- 
nounced November 17, 1946, all articles 
may be freely exported, except those list- 
ed in schedule C of the temporary regu- 
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lations effective March 1, 1946. Sched- 
ule C is now designated as schedule 5 and 
includes Government-controlled mineral 
products, namely, the metallic ores and 
smelted metals of wolfram (tungsten) 
and antimony; silver coins, silver bul- 
lion, gold bullion, subsidiary coins of 
nickel and metal alloy, copper cash and 
coins and copper melted therefrom; salt; 
wild animals and birds, alive, of all kinds; 
birds’ skins, and feathers of wild birds 
held together by small portion of skin; 
antiques; ancient Chinese books, and the 
like; rice, paddy, wheat, wheat flour, and 
manufactures thereof; and cotton yarn 
and cloth. Chinese Government ex- 
change-control regulations, which ap- 
parently remain unchanged, require that 
foreign funds derived from the sale 
abroad of export commodities be surren- 
dered to the Central Bank of China at the 
official rate of exchange. 

Specially Equipped Trucks May Be 
Imported by Actual Users.—Companies 
in urgent need of limited numbers of 
trucks equipped to meet special needs— 
such as those for mining, lumbering, and 


fuel-oil transportation—may forward 
requests to import to the Executive 
Yuan, provided that the trucks so 


equipped are not for sale and that no 
foreign-exchange privileges are re- 
quired, according to advices received by 
the American Consulate General, 
Shanghai, from the Director of the 
Import Licensing Department of the 
Shanghai Customs. 

The importation of equipment—such 
as that required for mining and lumber- 
ing—to be mounted on truck chassis is 
not prohibited. If, however, such equip- 
ment is mounted on motortruck chassis 
the vehicles will be classified as trucks, 
import of which is governed by the rul- 
ings contained in Shanghai Customs 
Notification No. 80, which prohibits im- 
ports of trucks except those ordered and 
paid for by April 29, 1946, or those or- 
dered before April 29 and on their way 
to China by October 9, 1946. 

Treatment of Passengers’ Baggage.— 
The Chinese Maritime Customs is treat- 
ing passengers’ baggage, in respect to 
duty-paying requirements, in a manner 
similar to that in which it was treated 
before the war, according to informa- 
tion furnished by the Commissioner of 
Customs, Shanghai, to the American 
Consulate General in that port. 

All new articles are dutiable, but per- 
sonal and household effects such as 
clothing, linens, furniture, porcelain, 
sewing machines, washing machines, 
typewriters, cameras (of a type ordi- 


narily used by amateurs), if used abroad 
for 1 year or more, and of a quantity and 
value appropriate for the wear and use 
of the owner, and intended for his own 
future use and not for sale or carried on 
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behalf of others, may be passed duty- 
free. 

Motorcars, motorcycles, 
pianos, radios, gramophones, records, 
dentists’ tools, surgeons’ instruments, 
refrigerators, even though bona fide used 
personal effects, are charged import 
duty. 

Electrical goods are dutiable, although 
old and used. Exception is reportedly 
made, however, for toasters, irons, 
clocks, and lamps. Ordinary pictures 
and vases if used abroad may also be 
imported duty-free in passengers’ bag- 


Costa Rica 
Airgram From U.S. Embassy 


at San Jose 


motorboats, 


The National Bank of Costa 
(Government-owned), by means 
plan recently submitted for Congres- 
sional approval by the Minister of 
Finance, hopes to increase its working 
funds by 15,000,000 colones through the 
issue of 6-percent bonds to the public. 
From the proceeds, 10,000,000 colones 
would be allocated to the bank’s Com- 
mercial Department for short-term loan 
purposes, while the remaining 5,000,000 
colones would be for the Mortgage De- 
partment. Both bonds and coupons, 
after maturity, would be receivable at 
par in settlement of fiscal obligations. 
Amortization would be at the rate of 
2 percent per annum, effected by quar- 
terly drawings. The issue would be ex- 
empt from all national and local taxes. 

Although only the Commercial and 
Mortgage Departments of the borrowing 
institution would make use of the money 
so raised, it is the Issue Department 
(i. e., the central banking unit) which 
would be charged with paying off the 
loan, as to both interest and amortiza- 
tion. Funds for the purpose would come 
mainly from the spread between the 
buying and selling rates for foreign ex- 
change, which would no doubt be 
widened somewhat, as the difference 
now is only one centimo on the dollar. 

In seeking this loan, bank officials have 
explained that: (1) the institution’s 
present capital is very small compared 
with its volume of business (the capital 
of the Commercial and Mortgage De- 
partments is only 5,000,000 and 2,000,000 
colones, respectively; the reserves of 
these two departments are only 2,460,000 
and 2,960,000 colones respectively [1 
colon approximately $0.1779 U. S. cur- 
rency]); (2) it has expanded its credit 
structure as far as possible on the basis 
of current resources; (3) the market is 
not favorable for an issue of ordinary 
mortgage bonds with which to finance 
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that type of activity; and (4) the de. 
mand, and indeed the necessity, for bank 
loans of all descriptions, especially on the 
part of agriculture, continues to grow. 
Press and public comment, for the most 
part, has tended to favor the plan. 

Beginning in the summer of 1945, the 
monetary and credit structure of the 
country began to feel deflationary pres. 
sures. For one thing, the visible balance 
of trade was notably adverse, causing q 
shrinkage of gold and dollar reserves. 
which in turn cut down the interna] 
circulating medium. The National Bank 
decided that a sharp deflation was highly 
undesirable, and therefore sought to ar- 
rest the trend, through its Commercia] 
Department, by rediscounting with the 
Issue Department and using the proceeds 
for additional short-term loans. For ex. 
ample, as of April 30, 1946, its rediscounts 
had reached 23,500,000 colones as com- 
pared with zero for the next largest bank 
in San Jose and 1,300,000 for the third 
largest. The figures for October 31 are 
36,100,000 colones for the National Bank. 
and zero for the other two banks referred 
to. During the same period, the Com- 
mercial Department’s loan total moved 
from 57,500,000 to 67,600,000 colones, 

Meanwhile, the Republic’s circulating 
medium, which had equaled 162,700,000 
colones in May 1945, had been reduced 
to 151,300,000 by April 1946, and stood at 
146,700,000 by the end of September, de- 
spite the efforts of the National Bank. 
Some observers believe that the bond 
issue now sought would accentuate the 
deflation by taking money at least 
temporarily out of circulation. Others, 
including the National Bank, believe that 
it would draw idle money “from safes and 
stockings” back into productive circula- 
tion by means of loans. In any case, the 
Bank has recently had to turn down loan 
applications it might otherwise have ac- 
cepted—an indication that more working 
capital is needed if the antideflationary 
policy is to be continued and increasing 
requests for credit acceded to. 

In order to grant school teachers a 35- 
percent salary increase on October 1, the 


Finance Ministry obtained a loan of 
1,200,000 colones from the _ privately 
owned Bank of Costa Rica. A series of 


214-percent “cedulas” will be accepted by 
the bank and will be guaranteed by the 
revenue from an existing surtax on 
liquor. The cedulas are legal reserve 
paper which may be rediscounted with 
the central banking unit. 

Budget estimates for 1947 are expected 
to be ready for Congress in December. 
Revenues are tentatively figured at 84,- 
000,000 colones; and an effort is being 
made to cut ministerial expenditure 
budgets down to this level so as to 
achieve a balance. 
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Congressional action on revisions of 
the fiscal stamp and income taxes being 
sought by the Administration has been 
delayed by firm opposition from impor- 
tant sectors of the public. Basic petro- 
leum legislation and an organic law gov- 
erning aviation, on the other hand, are 
being given active study in committee 
with some possibility of a decision at 
this session. 

Coffee producers are more cheerful 
than they have been for several years, 
as they gather in a good harvest, and 
find customers willing to buy at $0.25 a 
pound and better. A greater percentage 
of the crop has already been sold than 
was sold at this time last year. The 
estimated yield is now 475,000 quintals 
(of 46 kilograms) as compared with 
347,370 quintals produced by the 1945-46 
crop. Top-grade roasted and ground 
coffee is selling in San Jose itself at be- 
tween $0.30 and $0.35 a pound. 

The foreign-exchange situation con- 
tinues tight. The control office reports 
that waiting periods for category “A” 
applications for dollar drafts are aver- 
aging 2 months; for category ‘“‘B’’, the 
same; and for category “C,” 3 months. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Oc- 
tober 5, 1946, p. 13, for exchange-control 
regulations.) The official rates of 5.61- 
5.62 colones to the dollar remain as 
before, while black-market quotations 
have been just under 6 colones. 

The prolonged American shipping 
strike in October was looked upon with 
concern by Costa Rican merchants 
awaiting their Christmas merchandise, 
by the Finance Ministry (which is in 
need of customs revenue), and by con- 
signees of cement, flour, and other basic 
products in short supply. The shops in 
San Jose are reportedly not too badly 
off, however, and American manufac- 
turers have shown wisdom in keeping 
their products on these markets. 

By reason of the shortage of flour, 61 
bakeries with some 950 workers have had 
to close down temporarily, but some re- 
lief is expected early in December when 
flour shipments are scheduled to arrive. 
The cement shortage, according to press 
reports, has affected 21 construction 
firms employing 550 men. 

Prices in October showed a further 
tendency to rise, the National Bank’s 
general wholesale index for the month 
having gone to 208.32 from 203.51 for 
September. Among imported goods, 
textiles moved to 256.68 as contrasted 
with 209.96 one year previous. All sub- 
indexes for domestic goods rose to some 
degree, with export products registering 
a jump of 12 points to 259.34. The ef- 
fect of these trends on the cost-of-living 
index was to raise it 3 points to 205.37 
(1936100). 


NEWS BY COUNTRIES 


Czechoslovakia 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Machinery: Import Duties Lowered.— 
Substantial import-duty reductions on 
machinery imported in Czechoslovakia 
are provided by law No. 183 of September 
13, 1946, published in the Collection of 
Czechoslovak Laws on October 15. 

The law in question grants duty reduc- 
tions on a wide range of machines and 
spare parts for these machines which 
were or will be cleared through the Cus- 
toms within the period from June 1, 1946, 
to December 31, 1948, insofar as such 
products are not manufactured domes- 
tically, and insofar as their importation 
is necessary in order to initiate or im- 
prove some industrial and agricultural 
production line or in order to reestab- 
lish a manufacturing plant damaged by 
war. This law authorizes the Czecho- 
slovak Minister of Finance to grant such 
reductions at the request of the Czecho- 
slovak importer. 

On certain types of machinery special 
reduced rates of duty are provided by 
law No. 183. These include agricultural 
machinery such as steam and motor 
plows; tractors and threshing machines; 
distilling, refrigerating, and cooking 
equipment; sewing machines machine 
tools; and certain types of electrical ma- 
chinery such as dynamos, electric mo- 
tors, and dry-ceil electric batteries. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Bilateral Exchange of 
Goods Arranged.—An agreement be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden, signed on 
October 5, 1946, supplements the l-year 
goods exchange agreement of February 
1, 1946, according to a report of October 
18 from the American Commercial At- 
taché, Copenhagen. 

This supplement provides for addi- 
tional listed Swedish exports to Den- 
mark with an approximate value of 28,- 
000,000 Danish crowns, with counterde- 
liveries valued at about 39,000,000 Dan- 
ish Crowns. The Swedish exports will 
consist chiefly of lumber, chemical pulp, 
paper, and various kinds of machinery, 
while those from Denmark will include 
meat, butter, preserved eggs, canned 
milk, fruit, machinery, ships, and elec- 
tric installation matériel. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
13, 1946, for an announcement concerning 


the Danish-Swedish agreement of February 
1, 1946.] 
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Dominican 
Republic 


Airgram From U. $8. Embassy 
at Ciudad Trujillo 


Despite the lull in the sugar industry, 
which represents 60 percent of the econ- 
omy of the Dominican Republic, eco- 
nomic conditions in the country regis- 
tered no perceptible decline during the 
month of October. 

During the third quarter of 1946 ex- 
ports from the Dominican market ag- 
gregated 114,849,078 gross kilograms of 
general merchandise, at a declared value 
of $11,015,212. This compares favorably 
with exports during the corresponding 
quarter of 1945 which amounted to 93,- 
605,773 gross kilograms, with a declared 
value of $8,434,258. Both foreign and 
domestic collections remain prompt; 
consequently bank credits are liberal. 

The maritime strike in the United 
States precipitated shortages of flour in 
all parts of the Republic, as all the flour 
used in that country must be imported. 

Harvesting of sugar is expected to 
commence December 15, and it is antici- 
pated that the unusual rains of Septem- 
ber and October will increase the size 
of the cane, so that the amount of sugar 
to be manufactured will exceed that of 
the 1945-46 crop. It is hoped also that 
additional labor may be found before the 
crop starts. Of the foreign laborers 
brought into the country for the 1945-46 
crop, less than 3 percent returned to 
their country of origin. 

During a trial operation the local ce- 
ment factory broke a pinion, for which 
there is no replacement available lo- 
cally. It is hoped that spare parts on 
order will arrive in time to enable opera- 
tions to begin before the end of the 
present year. 

The Grenada Co., an associate of the 
United Fruit Co., is overcoming many 
difficulties in connection with its project 
at Monte Cristi. About 3,000 persons 
are employed currently. Eventually the 
number of employees is expected to ap- 
proximate 10,000, of which more than 90 
percent will be Dominicans. 

Inasmuch as the quota of streptomycin 
for the Dominican Republic is very 
small (25 grams), its importation, release 
from customs, and sale in the country 
can be effected only by permits issued by 
the Secretary of State for Health and 
Public Welfare. 

On October 15, 1946, the Order of 
Dominican Sisters from Adrian, Mich., 
opened a schoo] in the outskirts of Ciu- 
dad Trujillo, where instruction in the 
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English language will be offered. It is 
the only institution of its kind in the 
Dominican Republic. 


French North 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Procedure Established for Allocation 
of Controlled Industrial Products in 
Algeria.—A procedure for the allocation 
of industrial products still under quota, 
control, or supervision was established by 
a general instruction of October 15, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria of October 23. Its principles 
were determined by a conference of the 
representatives of the Administration, 
Agriculture, the General Confederation 
of Commerce and Industry, and the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor. 

This instruction provides for both 
primary and secondary allocation. In 
the case of primary allocation the allo- 
cator of a specified product fixes the 
quotas for the principal sectors of the 
economy, represented by the public serv- 
ices (railways, posts, telegraphs, and 
telephones) and the trade organizations. 
He is assisted by a committee represent- 
ing the various sectors of the Algerian 
economy but consisting of persons not 
directly interested in primary allocation. 
Secondary allocation is the making of in- 
dividual allotments within the frame- 
work of the quotas assigned to the sub- 
allocators by the primary allocators. 
The allocation procedure in this case 
varies with the type of use to which the 
product is put. 

Primary allocations are to be published 
in the Journal Officiel. Detailed records 
of individual allocations shall be main- 
tained, completely up to date, by the allo- 
cating authorities and shall be accessible 
to the public in the offices of the alloca- 
tors and suballocators. 


Italy 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Franco Valuta Import Procedures Re- 
vised.—Imports into Italy to be paid for 
in foreign exchange not requested from 
the Italian Government are still permit- 
ted for a limited number of items as 
listed in “old” List A, to which coffee and 
powdered cocoa have been added, accord- 
ing to ministerial circular No. 100954 of 
September 6, 1946. (“Old’’ List Ais pub- 
lished on pages 28 and 29 of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 29. It lists 


goods which were admissible directly by 
customs officials upon presentation of a 
benestare 


(bank certificate) certifying 
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that payment is available from export 
proceeds, and is not to be confused with 
its revision, current List A as published 
in the FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 23.) Franco valuta imports re- 
main restricted in origin to countries 
with which no special commercial agree- 
ments are in force. However, according 
to the above-mentioned ministerial cir- 
cular, they now require a presentation 
to the customs officials of a special bank 
import authorization (benestare) in ad- 
dition to the engagement never to re- 
quest foreign exchange for their payment 
from the Italian Government. The be- 
nestare may not be issued unless on it 
the applicant has declared the origin of 
the means of payment as being one of 
the following: 

(a) Transfer of capital from foreigners or 
Italians living abroad. In this case the im- 
porter pays the amount in lire corresponding 
to the current market value in Italy of the 
goods into an account in the name of the 
foreigner supplying the capital, said account 
being nontransferable abroad and utilizable 
within Italy, subject to the regulations. 

(b) Utilization of credits abroad belonging 
to Italian citizens, whether not subject to 
surrender to the Government or constituted 
prior to March 26, 1946. These last, if used 
within 6 months from September 6, 1946, 
will be exempt from transfer to the Govern- 
ment and the owner is granted immunity 
from penalties for failure to declare and sur- 
render them. 

(c) Imports on gift basis. When these 
give rise to doubt as to their true nature 
as a gift, the bank is required to submit the 
application to the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

Importation of Raw Cotton and Wool 
To Be Manufactured for the Account 
of Foreign Consignor: Regulations Re- 
vised.—Licenses to import raw cotton or 
natural wool to be worked into fabrics 
or yarns for the account of foreigners 
on a contract basis must now be obtained 
from the Italian Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, according to ministerial circular 
No. 315412, dated September 7, 1946. 
The circular revokes the power delegated 
(by ministerial circular of April 27) to 
the customs officials directly to authorize 
lavorazione su conto imports of cotton 
and wool, and requires that the Italian 
manufacturer or his proxy submit appli- 
cation to the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

The application must include a state- 
ment of the amount of compensation for 
the working of the materials, as well as 
the nature of the end products and the 
period within which the processing is to 
be executed, which normally is not to 
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exceed 6 months. The amount of com- 
pensation must be adequate to the e. 
penses of processing, and preference will 
be given to applications “in which com. 
pensation is contracted in freely trans- 
ferable and valuable foreign exchange” 
(rather than in retention of fixed ratios 
of the raw cotton or wool). The Minis. 
try of Finance circular of August 12, 1946, 
establishing for the guidance of the Ccus- 
toms minimum ratios between raw ma- 
terials imported and finished goods ex. 
ported is no longer in effect (but will be 
used as a guide at the Ministry of For. 
eign Trade, it is stated). Shipments of 
cotton or wool for the purpose in ques. 
tion already presented to the Customs by 
the date (‘September 7) of this order or 
which were en route at that date, as 
established by waybill or bill of lading, 
may Still be admitted directly by customs 
Officials, and permits for exportation of 
such manufactured goods as are covered 
in the operations authorized by the cus- 
toms officials, under the delegation 
hereby revoked, are still valid. 





(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
29, 1946, p. 29.) 

Utilization of 50 Percent of Foreign 
Exchange From Exports: Regulations 
Further Revised.—Raw cotton, natural 
wool, and corozo nuts and dum-palm 
seeds for the manufacture of buttons are 
now placed on List B, requiring in addi- 
tion to the bank import authorization, 


—— 


an import license from the Italian Min- | 


istry of Foreign Trade, according to Min- 
isterial Decree of September 26, pub- 
lished in Gazzetta Ufficiale No. 224 of 
October 3, 1946. 

These three commodities had been in- 
cluded in List A, as revised by ministerial 
decree No. 204 of September 3, consist- 
ing of goods importable upon presenta- 
tion of bank import authorization to cus- 
toms officials ‘see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 23 for revised Lists 
A and B). 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Changed on Speci- 
fied Items.—The official valuations for 
application of the 12 percent export tax 
in Mexico have been changed on a num- 
ber of items by an administrative cir- 
cular, published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 15, 1946, and effective Novem- 
ber 21, 1946. 

The new valuations in Mexican pesos 
per gross kilogram, unless otherwise 
specified, with former valuations in 
parentheses, are as follows: 

Fresh shrimp, raw, 2.30 (125 per 100 gross 
kilograms); fresh shrimp, cooked, 2.30 (125 
per 100 gross kilograms); livers and waste 
from livers of sharks and all kinds of fish, 
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7.70 (9.70); tomatoes, 0.60 (0.81); shelled 
nuts of any kind, 8.00 (6.36); copra paste, 
989 per gross ton (244); linseed paste, 509 
per gross ton (415); linseed meal, 509 per 
gross ton (415); logs of fine wood, even 
without bark, the diameter of which at the 
natural base is up to 20 centimeters, 2 per 
lineal meter (0.50); the same, more than 20 
and up to 60 centimeters, 17.50 per lineal 
meter (6.90); the same, more than 60 and 
up to 90 centimeters, 39.50 per lineal meter 
(15.70); the same, more than 90 centimeters, 
102 per lineal meter (37); vegetable wax, 
6.51 (7.65); crude petroleum, with a density 
up to 0.91, 27.45 per cubic meter (26.70); 
Diesel oil and fuel oil, 40.35 per cubic meter 
(40.15); cotton linters, 0.65 (0.36); cotton 
waste, not specified, 0.65 (0.36); cotton wick, 
0.65 (0.36); fabrics of linen even when they 
contain up to 40 percent cotton, none (9.38) ; 
‘abrics of soft vegetable fibers, not specified, 
9.38 (9.38); oils and greases, not specified, 
for industrial use, 15.70 (1.91); balls, ham- 
mers, disks, dumbells, fencing foils, masks, 
skates, and other manufactures and appara- 
tus of metal for sports, none (5.30); footballs 
and handballs of all kinds, none (20); bats, 
golf clubs, polo mallets, javelins, clubs, and 
all kinds of apparatus of wood for sports, 
none (7.90); gauntlets, gloves and all kinds 
of manufactures and apparatus of leather, 
not specified, for sports, none (17); ma- 
chines for milling and grinding grains, none 
(1.35). 


New Caledonia 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cereals, Fresh and Dried Vegetables 
Under Import Control.—Permits will 
not be issued to import cereals and fresh 
and dried vegetables into New Caledonia 
during periods in which local farmers 
are able to supply demands for these 
commodities, according to a notice pub- 
lished in the Official Journal, dated Sep- 
tember 9, 1946. In order to prevent 
shortages of prime necessities, however, 
farmers are requested to submit item- 
ized statements to the president of the 
Food Supply Board, indicating the 
products, the quantities, and the dates 
each commodity will be ready for mar- 
keting. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Import-Control Regula- 
tions.—Golf bags, formerly denied entry 
into New Zealand, may now be imported. 
Applications for licenses should show 
evidence of availability and should in- 
dicate the number of bags it is desired 
to import. 

The importation of textile piece goods 
of cotton, artificial silk, and other fab- 
rics (except wool) from the United 
States and Canada will be permitted 
during 1947 to the extent of the value of 
licenses granted for the same commodi- 
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ties from the same sources during 1946. 
The 1946 allocation for the United 
States was 100 percent of the imports 
during the calendar year 1938. 


Nicaragua 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Managua 


The general economic situation in 
Nicaragua improved during the month 
of October, owing primarily to better 
agricultural prospects. The weather 
contiued favorable throughout’ the 
month, and the corn and bean crops, to 
be harvested in December, appear to be 
sufficiently advanced to preclude the pos- 
sibility of crop failure. Also, it is now 
estimated by a Government commission 
that the current rice harvest will yield 
approximately 100,000 quintals, which 
is double the estimate made 2 months 
ago. The same commission anticipates 
the exportation of at least 10,000 quintals 
of rice without causing a local shortage. 

Coffee harvesting has been under way 
in all but the highest coffee zones of 
Nicaragua. In these areas harvesting 
would normally commence during No- 
vember or December. The removal of 
price controls on coffee in the United 
States, effective October 17, was imme- 
diately reflected in Nicaragua in a rise 
of approximately 4 cents per pound 
(U. S. currency). The present price of 
about 26 cents per pound f. o. b. port, is 
nearly 50 percent higher than the aver- 
age price last year, and will greatly 
stimulate business in general through- 
out Nicaragua. There is, however, an 
acute shortage of sacks in the country. 
It has been estimated that at least 300,- 
000 sacks must be imported to meet 
needs for export crops and local use. It 
now appears likely that most of these will 
consist of henequen bags imported from 
El Salvador, inasmuch as jute bags are 
not available from India at the present 
time. 

The general price index of 20 basic 
food commodities dropped approxi- 
mately 5 percent as compared with the 
month of September, principally be- 
cause of the lower prices for meat and 
dairy products. 

Foreign-trade figures for the first 9 
months of the current year are as fol- 
lows: Exports, $14,758,070; imports, $10,- 
305 215. During the month of Septem- 
ber, Nicaragua’s exports amounted to 
$1,173,502 and imports to $1,167,454. 

Gold exports during October amounted 
to $653,503, an increase in approxi- 
mately 70 percent as compared with the 
month of September. Silver exports for 
the same month were valued at $25,785. 
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Paraguay 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Asuncion 


Paraguayan business continued active 
and the agricultural outlook had im- 
proved, according to a report of Novem- 
ber 19. 

Increased planting pointed to a sub- 
stantial rise in cotton production if 
growing conditions remain favorable, - 
and a bumper sugar crop was nearly 
completed. Sugar production totaled 
13,000 metric tons to the end of Septem- 
ber, and mills were still grinding in No- 
vember. The Government increased the 
quota of sugar for domestic consumption 
from 1,200 tons to 1,500 tons monthly 
when it became evident in October that 
a bumper cane crop would be harvested. 
Domestic consumption of sugar ordinar- 
ily amounts to about 14,000 metric tons 
annually. Surplus sugar probably will 
be converted to alcohol for use in motor 
fuel mixtures and for export. 

The corn crop was reported to be in 
good condition and favored by recent 
rains. Mandioca plantings also were in 
good condition except in limited areas 
which were affected by locusts. Tobacco 
seedlings were transplanted under favor- 
able weather conditions. Harvesting 
and threshing of wheat continued, with 
yields and quality about normal. Leaves 
of the bitter-orange tree are abundant 
this year, pointing to increased produc- 
tion of petitgrain oil. 

A strike at one of the larger sugar mills 
in November brought quick Government 
intervention to assure completion of the 
mill’s production quota, but some of the 
sugarcane harvested and transported to 
the mill was lost through spoilage before 
grinding was resumed under Govern- 
ment control. A prolonged strike of 
vendors of drinking water in Asuncion 
caused a water shortage and brought 
public demand for additional wells in 
parts of the city dependent on itinerant 
vendors. The vendors have returned to 
work. The Government has not yet in- 
dicated whether bids received some 
months ago will result in the early award 
of a contract for carrying out the Asun- 
cion water-supply project. Local news- 
papers are urging a decision. 

Funds totaling 92,000 guaranies were 
appropriated in November for highway 
repairs in 1946, and the Ministry of 
Public Works included in budget esti- 
mates a sufficient appropriation to assure 
adequate maintenance of highways in 
1947. 

A new schedule of consular fees which 
will increase about fourfold most of the 
usual fees for consular services, and 
which adds a new 5-percent fee applied 
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on an ad valorem basis to merchandise 
listed on consular invoices for importa- 
tion into Paraguay, became effective 
October 15 at Paraguayan consulates in 
Uruguay, Argentina, Brazil, and Bolivia. 
Beginning January 15, 1947, the new fees 
will be applied in other countries. 

Tax returns and customs collections 
indicate that ordinary receipts in 1946 
probably will exceed ordinary budgetary 
expenditures. Internal-revenue collec- 
tions exceeded 1,000,000 guaranies 
monthly in the third quarter of 1946, as 
compared with 979,000 guaranies during 
the first half of 1946. The internal- 
revenue taxes, consisting chiefly of pro- 
duction and consumption tax2s, excise 
taxes, the business income tax, and 
stamp taxes, yielded 10,097,000 guaranies 
in the first 10 months of 1946, as against 
budget estimates of about 9,800,000 
guaranies for the same period. 

Customs collections in the third quar- 
ter of 1946 exceeded those for the corre- 
sponding period in 1945 by 25 percent. 
For the first half of the year the increase 
was 22 percent. If collections continue 
at the present rate, customs receipts this 
year will exceed budget estimates by 
some 800,000 guaranies. 

Gold and foreign-exchange holdings 
increased by nearly 2,000,000 guaranies 
during October, totaling 37,432,000 guar- 
anies at the end of the month. On the 
latter date, foreign-exchange holdings 
exceeded the total for October 31, 1945, 
by 6,604,000 guaranies. An export trade 
balance together with an inflow of cap- 
ital for investment in Paraguay largely 
accounted for the rise. 

Note circulation increased by 532,000 
guaranies during October to a total of 
30,325,000 guaranies at the end of the 
month. Note circulation at the end of 
October 1945 amounted to 27,564,000 
guaranies. 

Beginning November 6, 1946, all ‘“‘free- 
market” foreign-exchange transactions 
were fixed at official market rates. The 
free-market premium had been progres- 
sively reduced from 10 percent—when 
the free market for exchange was estab- 
lished December 4, 1945—to 2 percent 
last August. Official market buying and 
selling rates for United States dollars 
remained at 3.059 and 3.121 guaranies, 
respectively, per dollar. 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Release of blocked funds.—Additional 
commodities have been added to the list 
of 19 specified products for the purchase 
of which blocked funds of foreign owner- 
ship may be used, by decree No. 3-4599 
of August 22, 1946, published in the Offi- 
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cial Gazette of August 26, amending the 
Law for the Protection of Turkish Cur- 
rency, and effective immediately. These 
commodities are as follows: Raki, vodka, 
pure alcohol, canary grass, mercury, bit- 
ter almonds, fruit nuts, tobacco (1943 
crop), and valonia containing a propor- 
tion of 25 percent of “tirnak”’ in each lot. 


[For the original list, see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, January 9, 1943.] 


0. 3. OR. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1946—The first postwar 
budget of the U. S. S. R., the All-Union 
(Federal) budget for 1946, was approved 
by the Supreme Soviet on October 18, 
1946, as submitted by the Finance Min- 
ister, with a recommendation for a few 
minor changes. 

As adopted, the 1946 budget calls for 
an excess of revenue over expenditure 
amounting to 14,100,000,000 rubles. On 


State Budget of the U. S. S. R., 


{In billior 
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the import side, the all-important tax on 
turn-over, an indirect tax on all com. 
modities, sold to the public, has resumed 
its predominant position in the income 
structure of the Soviet State, accounting 
for 60 percent of total revenue. The in- 





crease over the war years, when collec. 
tions from this tax fell to 30 to 40 percent 
of the total, is thus both relative and 
absolute, reflecting an expected rise in 
the volume of consumer goods. During 
1846, however, the bulk of consumer 
commodities has been distributed to the 





public through the high-price “commer. 
cial stores” functioning in the larger 
urban centers rather than through the 
regular network of retail stores where 
such goods are normally sold. Dedyc. 
tions from the profits of industry, on the 
other hand, are scheduled on a rather 
modest scale, running below the level of 
1940 in the actual amount withheld and 
below 1938 in proportion to total revenue. 
Data for a comparison of the Soviet 
Union’s wartime budgets with two pre- 
war annual budgets are as follows: 


1938, 1940, 1943-46 


i rubles 





Revenue. total 
From the national economy 
rurnover tax 
Deductions from profits 
From the population 
State loans and public savings 


127.4 sv) 10.0 26s. 7 


sO. 4 ; 
10.6 22.4 





Direct taxation 5 9.7 2st 7.2 10.8 1 
Expenditure, total 124.0 174 264.0 208. 6 319.4 
Financing the national economy 51.7 52. 6 1.1 53 74.4 102.2 
Industry 19.8 25.4 15 27.3 43.9 63.8 
Agriculture 10.9 12 ‘ 7.2 9.1 12.¢ 
Transportation 6.7 } 1.8 6.3 9.9 10.8 
Social and Cultural Welfare 5.3 10.9 7.7 51.3 62.7 83.2 
Education ISS 22.7 12.7 20.4 26.4 4). 2 
Social security 7.2 7.8 12.4 15.4 17.8 17.0 
Health and physical culture 7.6 4 8.4 10.4 11.5 14.8 
Armed forces 23.1 6.0 124.7 7.8 128.2 72.2 
Administration and courts 4 6.8 1. 2 6.7 9.2 ll 
National! debt charges 2.0 2.5 . 2 6 
NOTE: Budget figures for all years through 1945 are those of actual revenue and expenditure; the figures for 1946 are as 
approved by the Supreme Soviet on October 18, 1946 


Among the three major categories of 
State expenditures, the allocations for 
financing the national economy, 
planned at 32 percent of the total, have 
returned to first position in the budget, 
while anticipated military expenditures, 
with a percentage of 22.6, have declined 
to third place, well behind social and 
cultural appropriations. Compared 
with prewar Soviet budgets, the share of 
military expenditures during 1946 have 
run considerably below 1940, when they 
comprised 32 percent of the total budget, 
while measuring relatively high in com- 
parison with the 18.5 percent of the 
budget assigned to the armed forces in 
1938. 

Allocations to the various branches 
of the national economy during 1946 
are being carried out within the gen- 
eral framework of the fourth 5-year 
plan (1946-50). Industry is scheduled 


to absorb 63 percent, while agriculture is 
alotted 13 percent and transportation 11 
percent of total economic expenditures 
for 1946. New capital construction dur- 
ing 1946 will require 41,300,000,000 rubles 
of the central budget, or 40 percent 
more than was appropriated for that 
purpose in 1940. 

Government expenditures on_ social 
and cultural activities shaw an increase 
of 32.7 percent from those in 1945. The 
three leading items in this field are: 
Education, social security, and health 
protection, as may be seen from the ac- 
companying table. 

During the 1946-47 school year the 
Soviet Government expects to have 29,- 
339,000 students in the lower or middle 
schools and 653,000 students in the in- 
stitutions of higher learning, an in- 
crease of 13.9 percent for the former and 
22.6 percent for the latter over 1945. 


—— 
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The Ministry of Labor Reserves has 
been assigned 3,952,000,000 rubles in 
1946 as compared with 2,964,000,000 
rubles in 1945. The maintenance of 
scientific organizations is expected to 
absorb 5,062,000,000 rubles, as against 
2,136,000,000 rubles in 1945, with an ad- 
ditional 1,327,000,000 rubles assigned to 
the economic ministries for the financing 
of research institutions. 


Uruguay 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement with Belgium- 
Luzemburg Approved by General As- 
sembly —The commercial agreement 
between Uruguay and the Economic 
Union of Belgium and Luxemburg, 
which was signed in Montevideo on 
June 14, 1946, has been approved by the 
Uruguayan General Assembly, by a de- 
cree dated October 23, 1946, published in 
the Diario Oficial of October 29, 1946. 

|For announcement of details of this 


agreement see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 28, 1946. : 


Duty-Free Entry Concessions Er- 
tended to Certain Imports by the State 
Electric Power Plants.—All previous im- 
ports for the account of the Uruguayan 
State Electric Power Plants (Usinas Eléc- 
tricas del Estado) of telephonic material 
which was used for the installation of the 
underground system, and future imports 
of telephonic material to be used for the 
installation of new lines as well as for 
the reconstruction of its systems and 
centrals, not produced in the country, 
are exempted from all import duties and 
additional customs charges by a law 
dated October 26, 1946, published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 5, 1946. 

Valuation on Bronze Hoops Included 
in the Raw-Material Section of the 
Customs Tariff Increased.—The official 
customs valuation of 0.65 peso per kilo- 
gram on bronze hoops from 12 to 24 
millimeters thick and from 44 to 98 milli- 
meters wide which were included in the 
raw-material section of the tariff when 
used in the manufacture of Bergmann- 
type tubes, by decree of June 14, 1946, is 
increased to 1.20 pesos per gross kilogram 
by a decree dated October 26, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of November 
13, 1946. 

|For announcement of decree of June 14, 
1946, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
13, 1946. The valuation of 0.50 peso shown 
in this announcement should have been 0.65 
peso. | 

Synthetic Carbon Electrodes to be 
Used in the Manufacture of Brushes and 
Contacts for Electrical Motors and 
Dynamos Included in the Raw Material 
Section of the Customs Tariff at a Re- 
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Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, 
The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


NOTE. 
with the following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 





Average rate Latest availab‘!e quotation 





Approxi- 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange October mate 
1944 1945 | 1946 , | equiva- , 
(annual) | (annual) | (month- Rate lent in Date 
ly) | U.S. 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 $0, 2681 | Nov. 15, 1946 
Ordinary 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 4.3 | . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.94 4. 94 | 4. 94 4.94 | . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4. 03 4. 04 *4. 06 4. 09 . 2445 | Oct. 30, 1946 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42. 42 42. 42 42. 42 . 0236 | Nov. 15, 1946 
Curb 51. 80 59. 96 *59. 00 59. 00 .0166 | Sept. 30, 1946 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 16. 50 (2) (?) 
Free market 19. 57 | 19.50 | 18.72 |218.72 . 0534 | Nov. 15, 1946 
Special free market 20. 20 20. 00 (3) (3) 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 . 0516 Do. 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market 31. 85 32. 24 39.14 | 39.14 .0255 | Oct. 81, 1946 
“er = 31. 00 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 | Nov. 15, 1946 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 Do. 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
Curb 1.75 1. 83 *1. 835 1. 835 . 5450 | Aug. 31, 1946 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 66 5. 68 *5. 95 5. 95 . 1681 | Oct. 31, 1946 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 .1779 | Nov. 15, 1946 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1. 0000 Do. 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Official) 14. 06 13. 77 15.04 (515.04 . 0665 Do. 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 . 4902 | Do. 
Mexico ESO ‘ree 4.85 4. 86 4. 86 4. 86 . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official ». 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Do. 
Curb ». 72 6. 62 5. 35 5. 35 . 1869 | Nov. 2, 1946 
Paraguay Guarani ¢ Official 3.11 3. 12 3. 12 3.12 . 3205 | Nov. 12, 1946 
Free? 3.41 3.17 3.17 . 3205 Do. 
Peru Sol do 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 15388 | Nov. 15, 1946 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
Other purposes § 1, 85 1. $2 1. 785 1. 785 . 5602 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | Do. 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 
*Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 


yee November 1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the 
aonlar., 

* Official market. rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was 
reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 
18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree-law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3 
percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of Feb. 27, 1946, which tax had been 
included in the free market selling rate since Feb. 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the selling rate 
in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

* Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 

* Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

5A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 
13.50 sucres to the dollar, respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge 
on all exchange transactions resulted in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 
Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on exchange sales, thus causing 
an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 138.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an addi- 
tional tax of 1 suere per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the 
effective selling rate for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04. 

® New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 

7 Established Dec. 4, 1945. 

® In effect since July 25, 1944. 

* Argentina, free market rate for September ; 
curb market rate for August. 


3olivia, curb market rate for September ; Colombia, 


Nore.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from 
the United States in Argentina. 





duced Rate of Duty.—Synthetic carbon 
electrodes mixed with copper and graph- 
ite, used in the manufacture of brushes 
and contacts for electrical motors and 
dynamos, have been included in the raw- 
material section of the Uruguayan cus- 
toms tariff at the rate of duty including 
surtax reduced from 52 to 9 percent of 
the official customs valuation of 1.95 
peso per gross kilogram by a resolution 
dated October 22, 1946, and published in 
the Diario Oficial of November 4, 1946. 
The above duty must be increased by 
50 percent, as decreed on July 24, 1942. 


Costa Rica’s imports of copper sulfate 
from the United States in 1945 were 
valued at $343,967, and in 1944, at $371,- 
816, according to Costa Rican Govern- 
ment statistics. 





A Norwegian-British trade agreement 
covering approximately half of Norway’s 
yearly production of canned brisling was 
recently concluded. Delivery of the 
300,000 cases involved was to take place 
during the months of November and De- 
cember 1946. 
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Chemicals 


Propucts OF ALGERIAN INDUSTRY 


Algeria manufactures chemicals and 
fertilizers on a small scale, according 
to the foreign press. The largest con- 
cern in the industry operates three 
plants, which produce principally sul- 
furic acid, superphosphates and other 
fertilizer materials, copper and iron 
sulfates, carbon disulfide, and oxygen. 
Sulfuric-acid production capacity is 
about 100,000 metric tons annually, but 
considerably less than this amount has 
been made. 


REDUCTION IN CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of chemicals and 
allied products dropped sharply in value 
in the period January-September 1946 
from those in the like period of 1945 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. They were valued at $50.- 
787,000 and $91,712,000, respectively. 
The decrease is largely attributed to the 
cessation of the flow of war materials. 


INTEREST IN CZECHOSLOVAK CHEMICALS 


Czechoslovak’s chemical industry re- 
ports a growing interest in its products, 
according to the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. Trade with oversea areas at 
present, however, is handicapped by 
transportation difficulties. 

Principal countries of destination for 
chemical exports are Switzerland, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, with smaller quanti- 
ties going to Yugoslavia. 


PROGRESS IN HUNGARIAN INDUSTRY 


Output of the Hungarian chemical 
industry, which dropped to 12 percent 
of the prewar rate at the end of the 
war in Europe, advanced to 25 percent 
of that level by January 1946 and is now 
about 40 percent, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. 

The reorganization of the branches 
manufacturing copper sulfate, sulfuric 
and hydrochloric acid, and artificial 
fertilizer is progressing, while nitrogen- 
fixation works are operating at capacity. 
Some fertilizer has been exported to 
Poland, and shipments to Belgium and 
the Netherlands are anticipated. 


ALLOCATION OF FERTILIZER, JAPAN 


Most of the fertilizer available to 
Japan is being allotted for use on staple 





crops, according to the foreign press. 
About 345,000 metric tons of ammonium 
sulfate and cyanamide were expected to 
be allocated in the last 5 months of 1946. 


PRODUCTION IN MEXICO INCREASING 


The chemical industry in Mexico has 
been aided by the high rate of general 
industrial development, according to the 
foreign press. Production of chemicals 
is more than triple the prewar volume, 
with 43 companies in operation and 8 
making chemical byproducts. 

Sosa Texcoco, S. A., with a capital of 
more than $1,000,000, is constructing a 
plant to obtain by evaporation soda ash, 
caustic soda, salt, and potassium salts 
from Lake Texcoco, while Celanese 
Mexicana, S. A., is establishing a factory 
near Guadalajara for the manufacture 
of acetate. Additional plans include the 
production of acetyl-salicylic acid, sali- 
cylicates, phenol, acetic acid, sodium sul- 
fate, carbon dioxide, and dyes. 

Immediately before World War II, 
Germany dominated the Mexican chem- 
ical market, with the United States as 
the chief competitor and France the 
third supplier. By 1943 the United 
States had become the sole supplier, and 














Argentina To Make 
“Gammexane”’ 


Argentina plans to manufacture 
“Gammexane” in large quantities, 
according to the foreign press. Ar- 
rangements have been concluded 
between Industria Quimica Argen- 
tina Duperial S. A. and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., for pro- 
duction of the material at the 
Argentine company’s plant at 
Sarandi. 

Raw materials will be obtained 
at Rosario from Electrocolor §S, A., 
which is owned jointly by Duperial 
and La Celulosa. The marketing 
of the product will be in charge of 
Duperial S. A., and Imperial Chem- 


ical Industries will furnish the 
technical information. 
“Gammexane” will be used in 


combating the locust plague which 
has been threatening Argentina’s 
crops. 
































at present it is the most important 
source. However, France and the Uniteg 
Kingdom are expected to become com. 
petitors when conditions are more nearly 
normal. 


IMPORTS OF GLUE AND GLUE SIZE, New 
ZEALAND 


Imports into New Zealand of glue and 
glue size remained at practically even 
levels in 1944 and 1945. They amounted 
to 205,765 pounds valued at £NZ5,129 
(£NZ1=$3.2060 United States currency) 
and 207,380 pounds worth £NZ5,339, re- 
spectively, according to the Dominion 
Customs Department. Australia was the 
principal supplier in both years. 


PALESTINE’S PRODUCTION OF POTASSIUM 
PRODUCTS 


Palestine Potash, Ltd., in Palestine ex- 
tracts and exports potash, and manvu- 
factures various nonfertilizer potassium 
chemicals. 

Production of potassium bromide, 
amounting to about 550 metric tons an- 
nually in prewar years, was stepped up 
during the war, since the material was 
used in the United Kingdom in the 
manufacture of high-octane gasoline. 
Research is now in progress on the use 
of the product in fire extinguishers, in- 
secticides, and pharmaceuticals. Four 
tons of potassium bromide were exported 
in 1945. 

Potassium chlorate is manufactured 
only in quantities sufficient to supply the 
Middle East, and capacity greatly ex- 
ceeds actual production. Exports in 1944 
and 1945 were 30 and 37 tons, respec- 
tively. Potassium hydroxide (caustic 
potash) is exported in substantial quan- 
tities, principally to the Middle East and 
the United Kingdom. 

Production capacity of potassium car- 
bonate is reported at 5 tons daily. The 
quality is said to be good. The present 
high cost of manufacture is expected to 
be lowered considerably within a year. 

Industrial demand for potassium 
chloride and potassium sulfate is un- 
important. More than 10,000 tons of 
high-grade potassium chloride ranging 
from fertilizer quality up to pharmaceu- 
tical standard are manufactured an- 
nually, and the potential is considerably 
larger. Potassium’ perchlorate, potas- 
sium iodide, and potassium bitartrate are 
not produced in Palestine. 
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production of potassium bichromate 
and potassium nitrate is planned by 
Palestine Potash, Ltd. During the war 
potassium bichromate was produced by 
Chrome Compounds Industries, Ltd., at 
qa plant in Haifa, which had a capacity 
of 1 ton daily. The plant was forced to 
close because of high production costs, 
but resumption of operations is expected. 


1946 








breweries which have ice-making as well 
as refrigerating facilities. 

Distribution is handled by agents in 
Guayaquil and Quito. 





Taiwan Tea Outlook 


Since the outbreak of the war in 
the Pacific, tea production in Tai- 
wan has been greatly reduced, as 
most of the tea gardens were left 
unfertilized and uncultivated. In 
1945 tea production ceased almost 


POWER PROJECTS BEING DEVELOPED, INDIA 





An area in Hyderabad, India, is to be 
developed under a _  State-sponsored 
power project which is reported to 
closely parallel the development admin- 


ortant SULFUR AND AMMONIUM-SULFATE OUTPUT, — eixged a 8 beginning of 1946, istered by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
United SPAIN when the island had reverted to ity in the United States 
> com. Chinese sovereignty, there were re- : 


Production of sulfur at Spanish mines Construction of a thermal power plant 


portedly about 2,500 metric tons of 
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Swiss EXPORTS OF DYES AND INDUSTRIAL a ae a er cludes $2,000,000 for preliminary work. 
—_ CHEMICALS The extension program of the Pykara 
Swiss exports of dyes were valued at and Moyar hydroelectric project has re- 
vil 16,700,000, 17,400,000, and 15,400,000 CONDITIONS IN UruGcuayan INDUSTRY ceived Government approval, and the 
ex- He ive i i 
ata francs, respectively, in July, augue, and Chemical supplies in Uruguay showed pease. ware “ ar romps nsapne ind 
seiai September 1946. ‘One Swiss franc some improvement in the second quarter “A yi a 
" approximately $0.23 United States cur- teed ; ar expenditure of $7,650,000 and a final out- 
Pi x nl of 1946, compared with those in the first lay of $12,390,000 at the end of 10 ye 
wie rency.) Exports of industrial chemicals 3 months of the year, although there was ni raya ater years 
ip. amounted to SSOON08, 5,800,000, and little change in the general situation in Pueutnhedi:ie tate tin diaiindiainn ties 
San- | 6,900,000 francs, respectively, in those regard to chemical products or domestic y omen 
od up months. aucti i at <email we sion for a dam across the Pykara River, 
yer ae a msl a new penstock line, and two additional 
a“ PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF PHOSPHATE a low and some shortages COn- =. nerating sets of 19000 kilowelin neh 
Pi Rock INCREASE, TUNISIA "aeeeaeinan Sian natidsentnaiaaiiiiiiiie at the Pykara power station. The Moyar 
€ use Tunisian production of phosphate were imported during the quarter. perp er ean neste 
s, in- rock in the months April-June 1946 The arrival of more than 40 tons of cette 2 cine 3 
Four amounted to 654,152 metric tons, an ap- “tanolin” was of importance to the tan- Caiaiiiabitan sien th 
orted {| Proximate 120 percent increase from ning industry, as this product had been wetesiin tial ae: re tbeibectege os no "y 
_ the output of 296,220 tons in the like in scarce supply for many months. Tan- : 7 asharprsivibva nas a ade a oe 
tured =| ‘Period = Exports also continued ners also benefited by the importation re Raw rare sine saa wens “sl 
y the to increase and in June reached a new of moderate quantities of chrome chem- 1948 to full pi es th = ee WEEN nf 
rex- | Postwar record of 138,000 tons. icals and tanning specialties, as well AS ant 7 ST 
abts | PeRTILizEr FoR AGRICULTURE IN U.S. S. R. sodium and potassium bichromate, which ’ 
spec- | : ' had been difficult to obtain for several 
ustic mn prewar years agriculture in the —— F d ft: d 
years. 
uan- U.S.S. R. received about 3,000,000 metric , OO stu S an) 
and | tons of mineral fertilizers annually, ac- Fl | All " d P d 
cording to the Soviet press. In 1950 ectrica 1e TO ucts 
car- agriculture is expected to have 5,100,000 E ' 
The tons of mineral fertilizer and 400,000 tons quipment Coffee 
of 2 roc 
me: mete rock. DEMAND FOR REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’S CROP AND EXPORTS 
d to 
nail RESTRICTIONS LIFTED ON AMOUNT OF May INCREASE IN ECUADOR The 1946-47 Dominican Republic’s 
sum SULFUR OBTAINABLE, TURKEY Commercial refrigerating equipment coffee crop is estimated at 325,000 bags 
un- Restrictions on the amount of sulfur is not used extensively in Ecuador, but of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
s of obtainable at the Keciborlu sulfur works an increasing demand is expected. In pounds) as compared with 250,000 bags 
ging have been lifted under Turkey’s program the sierra region where temperatures in the 1945-46 coffee season. The gath- 
reu- to produce larger quantities of sulfuric are never high such equipment has not ering of the 1946-47 crop started in Sep- 
an- acid and other chemicals and to further been considered a necessity. The need tember. 
ably exploit sulfur deposits. is greater on the coast where tempera- Coffee growers have been receiving as 
tas- The price of pure sulfur has been re- tures are quite high for several months much as $18 for 50 kilograms of washed 
are duced 20 percent and that of vineyard of the year, but even there little of the coffee compared with $11 a year ago. 





Sulfur 17 percent. 


commercial type is used except in the 


Exporters have been paid $20.50 for clean 
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washed coffee. Natural or corrienta is 
bringing $17.50 for 50 kilograms, as com- 
pared with $10 a year ago. 

Exports of coffee from the Dominican 
Republic in the first 9 months of 1946 
amounted to 10,577,808 kilograms valued 
at $3,895,618, as against 14,134,332 kilo- 
grams valued at $4,737,284 in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. Of the vol- 
ume exported during the first 9 months 
of 1946, 67 percent went to the United 
States, 11 percent to Latin American 
countries, and 22 percent to European 
countries. 

Coffee exports during the coffee year 
October 1, 1945-September 30, 1946, 
totaled 10,471,985 kilograms of green 
coffee valued at $3,103,028, 4,220 311 kilo- 
grams of roasted coffee valued at $1,- 
933,734, and 3,520 kilograms of ground 
coffee valued at $1,626. 


YIELD AND SHIPMENTS, HONDURAS 


The 1945 coffee crop in Honduras was 
one of the best in the country’s history 
of coffee growing. Because of the relax- 
ation of quota provisions of the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement, nearly all of 
the crop was shipped to the United 
States. Shipments to this country to- 
taled 6,097,448 pounds in 1945, as com- 
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pared with 5,239,046 pounds in 1944 and 
4,178,611 pounds in 1943. The value of 
shipments to the United States in 1945 
was $828,924. Exports of coffee to 
Mexico and British Honduras in 1945 to- 
taled 234,940 pounds compared with 
813,058 pounds in 1944. 

The 1946 coffee crop is estimated to 
be only about one-half as large as the 
yield in 1945. 


Dairy Products 
BUTTER PRODUCTION, EIRE 


Production of creamery butter in Eire 
from July 1 to September 30, 1946, 
amounted to 28,633,920 pounds, as com- 
pared with 20,185,648 pounds in the pre- 
ceding quarter and 29,305,696 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1945. The 
decline in butter production in 1946 may 
be attributed to unfavorable weather, 
Shortage of feed, and a slight reduction 
in the number of cows. 

Supplies of farm butter reaching the 
butter factories were stated to be less 
than last year, and supplies of non- 
creamery butter available for confec- 
tionery and allied trades consequently 
were restricted. 

The butter ration of 6 ounces per per- 

















mitments already made. 
tion of OPA price ceilings, CPA said. 


pointed out. 
entering the country duty-free. 


ernment. 
public purchase was terminated. 


domestic demands. 


160,000 tons. 





Public-Purchase Program on Foreign Copper Is Now Ended 


The United States Government has terminated its public-purchase pro- 
gram on foreign copper, effective immediately, the Civilian Production 
Administration announced on November 19. 

This action was effected through a CPA order directing the Office of 
Metals Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to terminate public 
purchase of copper from foreign sources subject to the fulfillment of com- 


Public purchase of copper has been discontinued because of the elimina- 


The current 4-cent tariff on copper will apply to private imports, it was 
Copper imported by the Office of Metals Reserve has been 


CPA emphasized that the termination of foreign copper purchases does 
not indicate any easing in the present tight supply situation in copper. In- 
dustrial demand is running at a rate substantially in excess of an indicated 
annual supply (including scrap) of less than 1,000,000 tons. Prewar demand 
in prosperous years averaged around 800,000 tons annually. 

During the war practically all imported copper was purchased by the Gov- 
Following VJ-day, when the copper situation was relatively easy, 
It was resumed in the first quarter of 
1946, however, because of the inadequacy of the domestic supply to meet 


The 1946 copper purchase program was established at apprcximately 300,- 
000 tons, of which some 180,000 tons have been received to date. 
the largest deficits between domestic supply and demand have been met 
principally by withdrawals from Government stocks. 
duced from 500,000 tons at the beginning of 1946 to the current level of 
These stocks will continue to be allocated for the present by 


the Civilian Production Administration to meet the urgent demands of 
industry. 


However, 


These have been re- 
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son per week was expected to remain 
unchanged. 





U. S. EQUIPMENT USED IN ARGENTIN, 
IcE-CREAM INDUSTRY 


Commercial production of ice cream 
in Argentina is estimated by the trag 
at about 7,000,000 kilograms (2 jjp. 
grams=2.2046 pounds) a year. An esti. 
mated 76 percent of the output is pro. 
duced by 30 large-scale manufacturers 
The remaining 24 percent is produceg 
by about 800 cafeterias and retail stores 
for direct sale to the consumers. Aboy, 
35 percent is produced in Buenos Aires, 
the Federal Capital and 25 percent jp 
the Province of Buenos Aires. 

The average annual increase in pro. 
duction and consumption of ice cream 
since 1941 is estimated at about 8 per. 
cent, according to the trade, and the 
steady upward trend is expected to con. 
tinue. The industry is optimistic be. | 
cause a theoretical per capita saturation 
point has not yet been reached and be- 
cause an increase in population js 
anticipated. 

Although at the height of the sea. 
son the ice-cream industry of Argen- 
tina has difficulty in meeting consumer 
demand for its product, it operates at 
far less than capacity rate during most | 
of the year. It is estimated that if | 
operations continued at peak levels dur- | 
ing the entire year, production would 
be three times the actual output. 

Equipment for ice-cream manufac- | 
turing plants comes chiefly from the 
United States, and recently some has 
been imported from Canada. It is re- 
ported that now orders are filled prompt- | 
ly by the chief suppliers. | 





——- 


Fruits 
PROSPECTS FOR MARKETING CUBAN 
GRAPEFRUIT 


Exports of grapefruit from the Isle of 
Pines, Cuba, to the United States during 
August and September 1946 amounted to 
37,671 crates, containing about 2,700,000 | 
fruit or about 18 percent of Cuba’s total | 
production. Those exports were more | 
than three times as large as shipments 
in the like months of 1945, but they were 
lower than exports in any year since 
1927. 

The Cuban citrus industry has little 
prospect of regaining its-prewar position. 
Grapefruit production in the United 
States has increased markedly during 
recent years, and the United States sea- 
son has lengthened so that late Cali- 
fornia fruit is available in August and 
early Florida fruit appears on the market 
in early September. 

One encouraging fact is that the 
Cubans have larger incomes and provide 
citrus growers with a relatively good 
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domestic market for their fruit. The 
establishment of a cannery for surplus 
fruit would provide another outlet. Fur- 
thermore, aS soon as ships again operate 
frequently to Canadian and European 
points, Cuban growers may be able to 
send grapefruit to those markets. 


CONDITIONS IN BANANA INDUSTRY, 
HONDURAS 


The production and exportation of 
bananas from Honduras amounted to 
approximately 13,000,000 stems in 1945, 
exceeding shipments in any year since 
1940 when more than 14,500,000 stems 
were exported. 

The area planted for commercial pro- 
duction of bananas increased from 
45,134 acres at the end of 1944 to 48,815 
acres in December 1945. 

The dehydrated-banana industry, 
which thrived during the war by proc- 
essing fruit which could not be shipped, 
operated at such a reduced rate in 1945 
that exports of powdered and dried 
bananas during that year totaled only 
66,150 pounds as compared with 444,447 
pounds in 1944. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PINEAPPLE-CAN- 
NING INDUSTRY, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The pineapple-canning industry in 
Mindanao, Republic of the Philippines, 
is being rehabilitated and expects to be 
in production in 1948. 

Prior to the Japanese invasion of the 
Philippines $1,000,000 was invested in 
the industry. In 1930 when the indus- 
try was started 1,000,000 pounds of pine- 
apples valued at $96,044 were exported; 
by 1940 exports totaled 41,000,000 
pounds valued at $2,500,000. 

By early August 1946, the planted 
area at the plantation of the Philippine 
Packing Corp., in Bukidnon, Mindanao, 
had reached approximately 1,000 acres, 
and under the present schedule of oper- 
ations may reach 7,000 acres in 1948. 
The company has leased 20,000 acres of 
land from the Philippine Government, 
most of which is suitable for production 
of pineapples. 

The company plans to rebuild its 
packing plant at Bugo, 27 kilometers 
from the plantation center. Building 
materials and machinery are being or- 
dered from the United States and the 
company hopes to have the plant com- 
pleted by January 1948, at which time 
sufficient fruit is expected to be avail- 
able for canning operations. ; 

All pineapple produced by the Philip- 
pine Packing Corp. is destined for can- 
ning and practically all of the pack will 
be exported. The only other produc- 
tion of pineapples in the Philippines is 
from small plantings for the domestic 
sale of fresh fruit. 
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rickshahs that are in use. 
an hour also is receiving attention. 
capacity on each trip. 
could be utilized effectively. 

operate bus routes in the city. 


the direction of one company. 


Company. 








Transportation Equipment in Canton, China, Poses Problems 


With no street-railway service and only a limited number of taxicabs in 
operation in Canton today, passenger transport service is inadequate. 
sideration is being given to substituting two-passenger tricycles for the 2,000 
The possibility of equipping the tricycle with a 
small motor which would permit operation at a speed not to exceed 15 miles 


Busses now operating in Canton are in poor condition and are loaded to 
It is estimated that about 200 additional busses 


Shortly after the close of hostilities, in August 1945, truck owners formed 
vehicle pools and established companies, each of which was permitted to 
Because of the resulting confusion, the 
municipal government 3 months later ordered all bus transportation under 


This resulted in the formation of the Si Doy Company, which owns about 
one-half of the 224 busses now operating. But this company was unable 
financially to take over all available busses, and arrangements were made to 
allocate routes to bus owners under the direction and control of the Si Doy 


The 4-cent fare charged in Canton on each route, with no transfers, is 
said to be cheaper than rates prevailing in any other Chinese city. 


Con- 














Sugars and Products 


CUBAN EXPORTS OF SUGAR PRODUCTS 


Exports of candy, sugar sirup, and 
similar high-sugar products from Cuba 
during September 1946 were valued at 
about $2,400,000. It is estimated that 
these exports amounted to about 8,700 
short tons of sugar. 

Shipments of candy items, including 
a small quantity of chocolate candy, to- 
taled 7,170 short tons. About half of 
these exports went to the United States 
and the remainder to Europe. The total 
value was about $1,557,000. 

Exports of sugar sirup in September 
1946 (in some cases labeled sirup-mar- 
malade honey) amounted to about 2,055 
short tons, with an estimated value of 
about $400,000. Of this amount, 1,855 
tons went to Europe and the remaining 
200 tons to Canada. 

In addition, sizable quantities—about 
1,500 tons—of high-sugar preserves and 
similar products were shipped, including 
coconut in sugar sirup, shredded coconut, 
guava paste and guava jelly, preserved 
bananas, and preserved mangoes, but ex- 
cluding canned-pineapple preparations. 
Most of these preserves went to the 
United States; small quantities were 
shipped to Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
France, and Canada. The total value of 
high-sugar fruit preserves, exclusive of 
pineapple, during September 1946 was 
about $500,000. 

October 1946 exports of candy, high- 
sugar sirups, jellies, and _ preserves 
amounted to about 10,000 short tons, 
according to preliminary data based on 


ships’ manifests. Actual exports prob- 
ably exceeded that amount. The value 
of exports of candy and other sugar 
products in October 1946 is estimated at 
$2,800,000. 

Estimated exports of candy from Cuba 
in October 1946 was about 8,025 short 
tons. Only about 40 percent or 3,270 
tons were shipped to the United States, 
about 60 percent went to Europe, Bel- 
gium, 2,020 tons, and Switzerland 1,795 
tons. The estimated total value was 
about $2,130,000. 

Exports of sirup, which totaled 830 
short tons, went almost entirely to 
Europe, with the United States taking 73 
short tons. 

Exports of fruit preserves and jellies, 
principally of guava, totaled about 510 
tons. Most of these were shipped to the 
United States, but sizable quantities also 
were sent to Puerto Rico and small quan- 
tities to Canada and Spain. 

Grated coconut, both dry and in sugar 
sirup, amounted to about 615 tons. 
Almost all of these products were shipped 
to the United States, with small quan- 
tities going to Canada and Belgium. 
About 75 tons of refined sugar were 
shipped to Spain. 

Shipments of candy and other sugar 
products were expected to increase in 
November in anticipation of the Christ- 
mas trade. It was understood that all 
Cuban candy factories had been working 
at capacity and most of them already had 
sold their output for the next several 
months. The removal of ceiling prices in 
the United States resulted in a sharp 
increase in Cuban prices. 
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Honey Exports, GUATEMALA 


Guatemala exported 4,034,016 pounds 
of honey, valued at $420,555, in 1945. 
Only 30 percent went to the United 
States, 40 percent to England, and the 
bulk of the remainder to Switzerland. 
During 1944 the United States received 
about 66 percent of Guatemala’s honey 
exports, and in 1943 all such exports were 
consigned to the United States. 


Furs 


Exports From ICELAND 


Iceland’s exports of fox skins during 
the first 6 months of 1946, amounting to 
200 pieces, were exactly double the pelts 
shipped in like months of the preceding 
year. Shipments of mink skins were re- 
duced sharply, totaling only 300 units, as 
compared with 1,300 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 


Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF QUEBRACHO 
EXTRACT 


During the first 8 months of 1946, 
Argentina exported 208,105 metric tons 
of quebracho extract, as compared with 
150,393. tons during the corresponding 
months of 1945. The 1946 total included 
30.370 tons of Paraguayan’ extract 
shipped in transit through Argentina. 


FOREIGN TRADE, URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s exports of tanned cattle 
hides during the second quarter of 1946, 
amounting to 249,694 kilograms, de- 
creased 22 percent compared with the 
first-quarter shipments (319,947 kilo- 
grams) and were 35.9 percent less than 
those during the corresponding period 
of 1945 (389,750 kilograms). The de- 
cline was attributed in part to lower 
foreign demand following a price in- 
crease. 

Some types of leather were in short 
supply, particularly those used by the 
shoe industry, during the latter part of 
the second quarter of 1946. 

Greater quantities of chromium from 
the United States and South Africa and 
quebracho extract from Paraguay were 
received during the period under re- 
view, thereby more adequately fulfilling 
requirements of these raw materials. 

Imports into Uruguay of tanned 
leather (pig, alligator, goat) during the 
second quarter of 1946 amounted to 693 
kilograms. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


ALGERIAN MARKET 


Algeria is a ready market for wood 
and wood products, states a foreign pub- 
lication. The import program for 1946 
included 4,000 tons of telephone poles, 
2,000 tons of pit props, 1,000 tons of sleep- 
ers, 470 tons of Douglas fir square tim- 
ber, 3,100 tons of cut lumber, 22,787 tons 
of planks and boards, 9,000 tons of oak 
staves for wine casks, 210 tons of ply- 
wood, and 8 tons of handles for tools. 


REcorD LUMBER PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Production of Canadian lumber is ex- 
pected to be about 5,000,000,000 board 
feet in 1946, compared with 4,900,000,000 
board feet during 1945. This cutting 
season probably will be one of the coun- 
try’s largest. 


CuB:N IMPORTS 


Imports of lumber into Cuba totaled 
16,400 000 board feet during the first 6 
months of 1946, compared with 20,000,- 
000 board feet during the corresponding 
period of 1945. Imports amounted to 
61,000 000 feet in the entire year 1938, 
according to a foreign source. Yellow- 
pine imports from the United States pre- 
dominated, totalirg 13,840,000 board feet 
during the first 6 months of 1946. This 
variety is used extensively in Cuba for 
basic construction and general purposes 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


IMPORTS INTO NEW ZEALAND 


The value of machinery imports into 
New Zealand increase to £NZ2,677,206 
in 1945 from £NZ2,023,083 in 1944. 
(£NZ1=$3.2060 U.S. currency.) 

Principal countries of supply in 1945, 
with the value of machinery furnished, 
included the United Kingdom, £NZ1,- 
341,985; United States, £NZ956,010; 
Australia, £NZ346,422; Canada, £NZ31,- 
376; and other sources £NZ1,413. 

In 1945 the United States was the 
principal foreign source of boring and 
well-drilling machinery, refrigerating 
machinery, industrial sewing machines, 
gas and oil engines other than compres- 
sion ignition type, lubricating appli- 
ances, and other types of industrial 
machinery; Australia was the chief 
supplier of bakers’ and confectioners’ 
machinery and_ stone-crushing ma- 
chinery; the United Kingdom was the 
main source of supply for the other 
items listed in the accompanying table 
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which shows the value of the principal] 
items of machinery imported into New 
Zealand in 1944 and 1945 


Imports of Machinery into New Zealand 
1944 and 1945 . 





te 
Item 1944 1945 
Bakers’ and confectioners’ ma- 
chinery £NZ9, 361 >NZ28. § 
Bootmaking and leather-work- Naas 
ing machinery 20, 895 20 
Dredging and excavating ma- 30, 284 
chinery 111, 549 226, 3 
Boring and well-drilling ma- me, 28 
chinery 31, 968 19, 0x2 
Stone-crushing machinery 8, 5I8 20, 889 
Laundry machinery 11,178 39; 299 
Refrigerating machinery (not : 
household) 26, 939 31,046 
Printing machines 8, 550 32. 172 
Woolen mill and hosiery ma- “7 
chinery 85, 235 68, 589 
Knitting and kilting machines 21, 296 41, 864 
Metal-working machinery and y 
machine tools 387, 004 495, 015 
Industrial sewing machines 61, 827 68, 673 
W ood-working machinery and 
machine tools 98, 947 123, 465 
Emery and similar grinding 
machines 68, 040 119, 569 
Grinding mills 30, 056 62, 112 
Engines, gas and oil 
Compression ignition type 
engines M), 835 122, 579 
Other gas and oil engines 76, 174 77, 031 
Cranes, hoists, and winches 106, 197 187, 775 
Pulleys and plummer blocks 21, 882 16, 398 
Industrial pumps 31, 803 73, 437 
Lubricating appliances 13, WS 30, 408 
Water turbines and pelton 
wheels 59, 285 48, 580) 
Blowers and fans S, WOS 12, 625 
Boilers, feed-water heaters, etc WO S4] 47, 230 
Road graders and parts 12, 609 61, 21) 
Air-compressing appliances 78, 202 55, 334 
Other types of industrial ma 
chinery 536, ON4 537, 905 


Total 2, 023, O83 








Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


CHILE’S SUPPLIES 


The value of Chile’s imports of drugs, 
medicinals, and perfumes during the 
first 7 months of 1946 was 6,567,300 gold 
pesos, compared with 5,570,700 gold 
pesos in the comparable period of 1945. 
Importers reportedly were having diffi- 
culty in obtaining dollar exchange for 
payment of new shipments. 

The narcotic supply situation in Chile 
was extremely grave during the third 
quarter. Only very small shipments ar- 
rived from England and France. Gov- 
ernment hospitals reportedly had very 
low stocks, and prices were very high 
for needed supplies. 


ExXporTs OF CINCHONA BaRK, ECUADOR 


Foreign demand for Ecuador’s cin- 
chona bark was light throughout the 
first three quarters of 1946, and produc- 
tion continued at low levels. During the 
past few years, labor has shifted from 
the collection of cinchona to the cultiva- 
tion of rice. 

No cinchona bark was exported to the 
United States during the period Jan- 
uary—July 1946, in contrast to 205,101 
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kilograms sent to that country in the 
like months of 1945. Exports during the 
first 8 months of 1946 totaled only 18,087 
kilograms, valued at 120,543 sucres, a de- 
cline of 91 percent by weight from ship- 
ments during the comparable period of 
the past year. 

Shipments, by countries, during the 
first 7 months of 1946, were as follows: 
the Netherlands, 9,982 kilograms; Brazil, 
2,000 kilograms, France, 2,742 kilograms; 
Chile, 2,000 kilograms; and Mexico, 1,363 
kilograms. 

U. K.’s EXPortTs 


The value of exports of proprietary 
medicines from the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1946 rose to 
£2,977,438 from £1,570,143 in the corre- 
sponding period in 1945, reports a British 
trade journal. British exports of other 
drugs, medicines, and medicinal prepa- 
rations were valued at £4 658,158, against 
£2,368,212 in the like months of 1945. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


SHORTAGE OF RAW MATERIAL, CHILE 


Chilean paint manufacturers continue 
to report a scarcity of Many raw ma- 
terials such as lithopone and various pig- 
ments and color lakes, although manu- 
facturing has been at a high level. A 
continued shortage of imported raw ma- 
terials, however, is expected to cause a 
drop in production in the near future. 

Both wholesale and retail demand for 
paints and varnishes was good during 
the early part of the third quarter, but 
decreased slightly toward the end of the 
3-month period. 


PRODUCTION IN 1946, FRANCE 


Average monthly production in the 
French paint and varnish industry 
reached prewar levels in the second and 
third quarters of 1946, according to 
statements by the Ministry of Produc- 
tion. The monthly average in 1938 was 
14,400 metric tons, whereas in the first 
quarter of 1946 it was 11,337 tons, and in 
the second quarter, 14,357 tons. For 
the third quarter of 1946, only the July 
figure of 14,725 tons is available. Pro- 
duction totals in the first and second 
quarters of 1946 were 34,012 and 43,027 
tons, respectively. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of paper and re- 
lated products during the first 9 months 
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of 1946, with data for the corresponding 
period of 1945 in parentheses, included 
the following, according to an official 
Dominion publication: Pulpwood, $20,- 
$85,000 ($17,220,000) ; wood _—i pulp, 
$82,750,000 ($79,306,000); and news- 
print, $187,391,000 ($129,520,000). 

Newsprint exports represented an ad- 
vance of nearly 50 percent over those of 
the comparable period of 1945. In eval- 
uating this increase, proper consider- 
ation should be given to a series of price 
increases which took place during the 
period under review. 


NEW PAPER MILL Now OPERATING, MEXICO 


The large paper mill (described previ- 
ously in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 23, 1846) at Atenquique (Jalisco) , 
Mexico, is now completed and began op- 
erations in October. The capacity of the 
mill is estimated at approximately 130 
short tons of pulp daily. Mechanical 
pulp, kraft papers, high-quality com- 
mercial papers, and newsprint will be 
produced. 

Through a special decree, 25,000 acres 
of pine woods surrounding the plant have 
been set aside for the exclusive use of 
the mill. With this large tract of timber 
at its disposal, the company expects to 
expand rapidly and to build additional 
units for the manufacture of such prod- 
ucts as chlorine, caustic soda, resin, and 


plastics. 
Peat 


EXPANSION OF PEAT INDUSTRY, U.S. S. R. 


Included in the expansion scheme for 
the Soviet peat industry in the current 
5-year plan is a program for the briquet- 
ing and beneficiation of peat in plants 
to be built in Belorussia. The Soviet 
press reports plans for the annual out- 
put of 130,000 tons of briquets. The 
fuel needs of Minsk, the capital of Belo- 
russia, are estimated at 105,000 tons an- 
nually, and the requirements of Vitebsk 
and Mogilev are about half those of 
Minsk. 

The first plant, near Minsk, began pro- 
duction in August and another plant is 
nearing completion. Three more plants 
are expected to be in operation before 
the end of the year. The increased pro- 
duction of peat and peat briquets will 
reduce the quantities of other fuels that 
are brought into Belorussia from other 
regions. : 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 
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From 20 to 30 tons of peat coke will be 
produced monthly by a coking furnace 
that is under construction in Belorussia. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CONSUMPTION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Consumption of heavy fuel oil in the 
Netherlands in July 1946 was 27 times as 
great as the average monthly consump- 
tion in the period August 1938 to August 
1939. The only two petroleum products 
which continue to be rationed are 
paraffin wax and kerosene. 

The consumption of petroleum prod- 
ucts in the Netherlands in July 1946, as 
compared with the average monthly 
consumption in the period August 1938 
to August 1939, as published by the 
Ne herlands Government Information 
Service, is shown in the following table: 





| Average Consumption in 
monthly July 1946 
| con- ae 
sump- 
tion a 
Product | basic 2 te ms 
period, | Quan- | Nod. 
August | tity (in | Pero, 
1938 to | barrels) | COD 
” sump- 
August | tion 
1939 | 
Motor gasoline | 299,000 | 323,000 108. 0 
White spirit | 2, 870 2, 130 74.2 
Kerosene 171, 500 180, 000 105. 0 
Black oils, gas oil, diese] | 
oil, light fuel oil 193, 000 145, 000 75. 5 
Heavy fuel oil 7,500 | 200,000 (1) 
Lubricating oils and 
greases 35, 900 48, 100 134. 0 
Paraffin wax 3, 310 1, 400 42.4 
Asphalt 27, 000 38, 000 141.0 
Total 740, 080 937, 630 126. 5 





27 fold. 


Rubber and 
Products 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Imports of tires and tubes into Mada- 
gascar during the first 7 months of 1946 
amounted to 303 metric tons, valued at 
23,634,000 francs. Exports of crude rub- 
ber from Madagascar during the same 
period amount to 55.7 metric tons, valued 
at 1,557,000 francs. 


TrirE Exports, U. K. 


Exports of motor-vehicle tires from 
the United Kingdom during the first 8 
months of 1946 amounted to 478,000 
pieces, according to British press reports. 
In August 1946, 73,000 tires were ex- 
ported. 


STocK FIGURES, MALAYAN UNION 


Dealers’ stocks and port stocks of rub- 
ber in Singapore and the Malayan Union 
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were reported at 105,038 long tons (dry) 
at the end of September 1946. End-of- 
August stocks amounted to 95,477 long 
tons, of which 74,281 tons were dealers’ 
stocks, 16,394 tons were Singapore and 
Penang port stocks, and 4,802 tons were 
held in railway godowns at Port Swetten- 
ham and Teluk Anson. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap DISTRIBUTION, AUSTRIA 


Since the first of October 1946, the 
distribution of soap in Austria has been 
accomplished equitably by using special 
ration cards. The average user can 
now be supplied with one cake of soap 
and one package of washing powder 
monthly. 

Interprovincial discussions have made 
unified planning possible throughout 
the whole of Austria in the soap, wash- 
ingpowder, and other industries despite 
the absence of covering laws. 

Recent official statements have 
stressed the importance of rehabilitat- 
ing the Austrian economy and of pro- 
ducing primarily for export, although 
the urgent needs of the public for bare 
necessities of life must not be neglected. 
All export-import deals are to go 
through the Merchandise Exchange Bu- 
reau (Warenverkehrsbuero). 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada’s imports of perfumery, cos- 
metics, and toilet preparations during 
the first 8 months of 1946 were valued 
at $378,000 (Canadian currency), com- 
pared with $278,000 in the correspond- 
ing period in 1945, according to official 
statistics. 

Imports of soap into Canada from 
January through August 1946 were val- 
ued at $525,000, as compared with $117,- 
000 in the like period in 1945. 


CULTIVATION OF ESSENTIAL-OIL PLANTS IN 
THE UKRAINE, U.S.S. R. 


In the Ukraine, the cultivation of es- 
sential-oil plants has been resumed, and 
more than 17,000 hectares were planted 
to such crops in 1946, reports the Soviet 
press. This year coriander was once 
more planted in the Nikolayev oblast. 
The Kamenets-Podolski oblast had 4,500 
hectares under coriander and 1,700 hec- 
tares under cumin. In the Chernigov 
oblast, 300 hectares were devoted to fen- 
nel, and mint was grown in the northern 
Ukraine. 

Crimean rose and lavender were 
planted for the first time on 15 hectares 
in the Izmail oblast. Also, the system- 
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Dairying Industry in Vene- 
zuela Using Seaplanes 


The Industria Lactea Venezo- 
lana, C. A. (Indulac), of Santa Bar- 
bara, Venezuela, manufacturers of 
powdered milk in the Maracaibo 
district, recently purchased a sea- 
plane in the United States for col- 
lecting milk along the south shore 
of Lake Maracaibo. The lack of 
surface transportation facilities 
near the powdered-milk factory 
was preventing collection of from 
35,000 to 50,000 kilograms of liquid 
milk from nearby ranches. In ad- 
dition to the seaplane, the com- 
pany has purchased two “ducks” 
for use in Collecting milk on the 
nearby rivers and lake shore. 

If the seaplane is found to be 
practical in carrying milk without 
refrigeration from the more dis- 
tant stations such as Palmareto 
and Bobures (50 and 60 miles east 
of Santa Barbara) it is expected 
that a second seaplane will be pur- 
chased to open up additional milk- 
producing areas. A seaplane can 
negotiate the above-mentioned dis- 
tance in less than an hour, while 
the longer water route necessitates 
nearly 2 days of travel and re- 
quires refrigeration to keep the 
milk fresh. 


























atic collection of wild-growing savory 
and calamus is under way. 

All the essential-oil factories in the 
Ukraine have been restored. 


Special Products 


SHIPMENTS OF Toys FROM GERMANY 


Mechanical toys and stuffed animals 
valued at 370,000 reichsmarks were sent 
to the United States from Germany in 
September for the Christmas trade. In 
October, 11 cars of toys were to move 
from Nuremberg to Bremen for trans- 
shipment to the United States. 


RAZOR-BLADE MANUFACTURE, GERMANY 


The razor-blade industry in Germany 
is now operating at approximately 26 
percent of total capacity and producing 
35,000,000 blades monthly. Permission 
has been given by the British authorities, 
in whose occupation zone most of the 
factories are located, to increase produc- 
tion to 50,000,000 blades per month, or 
to about 37 percent of total capacity. 
This number will be sufficient to pro- 
vide for a domestic consumption equal 
to ‘that of prewar years. The industry 
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is said to be in position to resume ey. 
ports as soon as trade relations with fop. 
eign countries are again possible. 

The manufacture of razor blades is 
concentrated in and around Solingen 
in the Rhineland. All but 7 of the 14) 
factories in the British zone are located 
within the Solingen industrial district, 
The majority of the factories were abje 
to survive the war, and 115 factories are 
again operating. 

Production of razor blades during 1938 
and 1939 amounted to about 1,000,000,009 
blades. Of these, 600,000,000 were solq 
in the domestic market and the re. 
mainder were exported. 

During the war, razor-blade industries 
were established in various other Euro- 
pean and oversea countries. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the Solingen razor. 
blade industry will be able to regain at 
least a portion of its former markets 
because of the high quality of the pro- 
duct. Although the best quality, which 
contains a chrome content of 0.50 per- 
cent, is not now produced, some smal] 
stocks are available on the market. 

During the last years of the war, pro- 
duction of razor blades was restricted 
almost entirely to the 0.10-millimeter 
blade. The 0.08- and 0.13-millimeter 
blades are now permitted, although the 
manufacture of the 0.06-millimeter 
blade is still confined to exceptional 
cases. 


ASSEMBLY OF FOUNTAIN-PEN ParTs, INDIA 


Several firms in India reportedly are 
contemplating the assembly of fountain 
pens from parts imported from the 
United States. 

During the war, one Bombay firm did 
manufacture fountain pens—with the 
exception of the nibs—but it is reported 
recently to have sold its factory in the 
belief that increased arrivals of pens 
from abroad would restrict the demand 
for locally made pens. 

With the relaxation of import con- 
trols, sufficient quantities of well-known 
makes of imported pens and pencils will 
no doubt soon be available in India. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
Sao PavuLo, BRAZIL 


Production of cotton piece goods in 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, is cur- 
rently limited by shortage of yarn. Out- 
put during the second quarter of 1946 
amounted to 85,614,665 linear 
compared with 89,033,996 meters in the 
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corresponding period of 1945. Total 
production of cotton cloth for 1946, how- 
ever, is expected to be about the same as 
in 1945. 

Current production of yarn is not 
sufficient to supply existing looms and 
knitting machines inasmuch as no addi- 
tional spindles have been put into opera- 
tion since 1941. Until new spindles, now 
on order, are received (probably not 
before the second half of 1947) it has 
been suggested that an appeal be made 
that no more looms or knitting machines 
be installed. 

During the first half of 1946, 1,020,589 
spindles, out of a total of 1,034,485, were 
in operation in Sao Paulo, and consump- 
tion of cotton totaled 37,007 metric tons 
compared with 40,353 metric tons in 
1945. 

Exports of cotton piece goods from 
the Sao Paulo district during the second 
quarter of 1946 totaled only 1,772,578 
meters compared with 10,073,896 meters 
during the first quarter, a decrease of 
more than 82 percent. This drastic re- 
duction is the result of the ban imposed 
on exports of cotton goods except those 
allocated to UNRRA and the French 
Supply Commission. 

Figures on production of cotton 
woven goods in the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, for the second quarter of 1946, 
as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1945 (in parentheses), are as 
follows: Cotton blankets, 1,264,579 units 
(1,199,040): cotton bedspreads, 445,360 
units (449,067); cotton towels, 753,864 
units (867,363). 

Exports of cotton bedspreads from 
the State of Sao Paulo during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1946 totaled 18,823 units. 


CoTTON-MILL OPERATIONS, YUNNAN 
PROVINCE, CHINA 


Two cotton mills operate in Kunming, 
Yunnan Province, the raw material being 
brought by truck from Hunan and Shensi 
Provinces. Since May 1946 the mills 
have been operating 24 hours a day, 
except Sunday (closed 8 hours for over- 
haul), with three 8-hour shifts. One of 
the mills has 5,000 spindles and 100 looms, 
which produce 250 bolts of cotton cloth 
(42 yards each) per day. The other mill 
has 17,000 spindles, but there is no infor- 
mation on the number of looms or quan- 
tity of output. 

Current demand for cotton cloth and 
yarn far exceeds production. 


MANUFACTURE OF CoTToN Goops, MEXICO 


Imports of long-staple cotton into 
Mexico during the first 7 months of 1946 
amounted to $3 metric tons. 

The following classes of manufactured 
cotton goods were exported from Mexico 
during the first 6 months of 1946: Cot- 
ton fabrics and woven goods of all kinds, 
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8.867 metric tons; cotton articles of all 
kinds, 312 metric tons; cotton thread, 
yarn, and tape, 370 metric tons; cotton 
waste of all kinds, 12 metric tons. 


TEXTILE-INDUSTRY OPERATIONS, NORWAY 


Norway’s prewar annual consumption 
of raw cotton normally amounted to 
4,000 to 4,500 metric tons (300 to 400 tons 
long-staple Egyptian, the remainder 
consisting of a type similar to United 
States Upland). During the cotton year 
August 1, 1945, to July 31, 1946, the 
mills consumed 2,520 metric tons. 

Exports of cotton for spinning abroad 
for Norwegian account during the cot- 
ton year 1945-46 amounted to 1,000 
metric tons (all Brazilian). 

Imports of cotton during the period 
August 1, 1945, to July 31, 1946, totaled 
3,950 metric tons, of which 1,200 tons was 
of United States origin, the remainder 
Brazilian and Egyptian. 

The textile industry in Norway has 
been operating at far below normal ca- 
pacity, primarily because of lack of suf- 
ficient labor. The various branches are 
reported operating at the following 
rates: Cotton spinners, 55 percent; 
weavers, 70 percent; hosiery factories, 
70 percent; fishing gear, 80 percent. 

The current market for cotton goods 
far exceeds supply. Domestic mills, it is 
reported, will be unable to fulfill require- 
ments for a long time, and spinning ar- 
rangements have been made with textile 
manufacturers in Italy to relieve the 
shortage of cotton goods. 


Raw-CotTtTon IMPorRTS, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s prewar annual import 
requirements of raw cotton amounted to 
about 30,000 metric tons. Present re- 
quirements, however, are considerably 
smaller because of the industry’s inabil- 
ity to operate at more than 70 to 75 per- 
cent of capacity. Labor is the primary 
limiting factor, and so far the industry 
has been unable to replace the workers 
who were forced to seek employment 
elsewhere during the war because of cur- 
tailed activity in the textile industry. 

Imports of raw cotton during the year 
August 1, 1945, to July 31, 1946, totaled 
37,163 metric tons, the principal suppliers 
being Peru, Brazil, the United States, 
Egypt, Paraguay, Argentina, Belgian 
Congo, and India, in the order named. 
Imports during this period, however, 
represented primarily receipts of pur- 
chases made during war years when cot- 
ton was contracted for and subsequently 
held at foreign ports. 

Stocks on hand as of July 31, 1946, 
amounted to 27,616 metric tons. This 
supply is sufficient to cover anticipated 
consumption of 24,000 tons during the 
1946-47 season. Consumption in 1945-46 
was estimated at 13,000 metric tons. 
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The outlook for new cotton imports 
generally is favorable. At prevailing 
high prices, however, the laying in of 
advance stocks, over and beyond the re- 
quirements for the year, involves certain 
risks to the spinners, although most 
spinners’ output for the next year has 
already been contracted for and the 
major part of present stocks of raw cot- 
ton has been sold. Barring unforeseen 
circumstances, therefore, some addi- 
tional cotton purchases most likely will 
be made. 

As soon as new cotton prices are es- 
tablished, activity in the cotton trade is 
expected to increase, and spinners prob- 
ably will purchase sufficient quantities 
to cover an additional 6 months’ 
consumption. 


SALE OF COTTON Goons, SPAIN 


Cumulative imports of cotton into the 
port of Barcelona, Spain, for the first 
8 months of 1946 totaled 47,742,326 kilo- 
grams, including 19,547,643 kilograms 
from the United States, 22,178,348 kilo- 
grams from Brazil, 5,336,085 kilograms 
from India, and 680,250 kilograms from 
Egypt. 

Distribution of raw cotton to the mills 
during August average about 1,660 bales 
daily, compared with an average of about 
850 bales in July. 

In view of the abnormal accumulation 
of cotton-cloth inventories in Spain— 
the result of greatly reduced purchases 
by domestic consumers—the industry 
has been negotiating with several foreign 
countries, notably Egypt, Iceland, and 
Sweden, for the sale of surplus cotton 
goods. It is reported that sales have 
been concluded with these countries 
despite the prevailing high prices, pri- 
marily because of the general world- 
wide textile shortage. These sales in- 
volve a total of about 10,000,000 meters 
(1 meter=39.37 inches) of bleached, 
dyed, and printed materials. 

It is understood that additional sales of 
much larger quantities are under con- 
sideration. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR RAYON PRODUCTs, 
URUGUAY 


Imports of rayon yarn into Uruguay 
during the second quarter of 1946 
amounted to 97,551 kilograms compared 
with 55,647 kilograms during the first 
quarter, or an increase of 75 percent. 
Principal sources of supply in order of 
importance were the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Switzerland, and the 
Netherlands. Normal quarterly re- 
quirements of rayon yarn amount to 
100,000 kilograms. 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Rail Problems in Western 
Germany 


Traffic movement on the railways of 
western Germany is seriously hampered 
because of the slow progress made in 
repairing rolling stock, according to the 
Rheinische Zeitung of October 2, 1946. 
In fact, railway shops have been able to 
handle only current repairs on account 
of a shortage of lumber and other ma- 
terials plus a decline in labor efficiency 
which is blamed on the food problem. 
Thus a huge backlog of work remains 
untouched. 

Adding to the over-all rail transport 
problem is a growing demand for freight 
cars created by the rise in production 
plus the normal increase of traffic dur- 
ing the fall. Flat cars are in such short 
supply that firewood is now carried in 
boxcars, which are more plentiful. But 
an increased demand for the latter was 
anticipated with the advent of the late- 
fall potato harvest. 

Despite all these difficulties, however, 
the railways’ position is not as bad as it 
was last winter. For one thing, inland 
waterways are providing increasing re- 
lief to the railroads. Furthermore, far 
more cars are rolling. Military supplies, 
building material, coal, and other com- 
modities vital to civilian life and industry 
are guaranteed transportation through 
the compilation of priority lists. Coal 
alone fills 45,000 freight cars weekly. 


Economic Status of Communica- 
tions in Dominican Republic 


Internal and international communi- 
cations from the Dominican Republic to 
the United States are handled through 
three channels. These are the All Amer- 
ica Cables & Radio, Inc. (cable facilities) ; 
Radio Corp. of America (radio); and 
Compania Dominicana de Teléfonos (in- 
ternational telephone). The last- 
named company maintains local service 
throughout the greater part of the 
country. Although cable and radio 
services are satisfactory, the telephone 
service, with only one outlet at Miami, 
Fla., is overloaded and antiquated. Be- 
cause of atmospheric conditions, the 
trans-radio telephone circuit is subject 
to a great amount of fading. 

Telegrams are transmitted by tele- 
phone, transcribed, and then delivered 


to their point of destination. This form 
of communication is known as “tele- 
fonema.” 


New Power Plant for 
Costa Rica 


The construction of a new hydro- 
electric power plant on the Barranca 
River, and the exclusive right to use the 
waters of that river is reaffirmed in a 
new basic contract, which has been ap- 
proved by the Costa Rican Government, 
with the Compania Eléctrica de Punta- 
renas, a United States-controlled com- 
pany. The contract, known as Law 787, 
was published in La Gaceta on Septem- 
ber 10, 1946. 

Other provisions of the new contract 
permit lower power rates for some classes 
of service, and special] rates for the rice- 
processing plants. Provision is also 
made for selling the excess capacity of 
the new plant to other electric com- 
panies, some of which are controlled by 
the same interests which own the Com- 
pania Eléctrica de Puntarenas. 

In return for the new concession for 
the Barranca plant, to be located at 
Nagatac, the company is obliged to pay 
the Government an initial sum of 10 
colones per horsepower of capacity and, 
thereafter, 2 colones per horsepower of 
capacity per 6-month period. The first 
Nagatac generating unit of 1,800 kilo- 
watts capacity must be completed within 
2 years of the date of the contract. 

The State or municipality has the 
right to purchase the company’s facili- 
ties, but it is doubtful whether this right 
will be exercised in the near future, if 
ever. 


Hydroelectric Development 
Near Medellin, Colombia 


A new company, Central Hidroelec- 
trica del Suroeste Antiqueno, has been 
formed in Colombia for the development 
of the hydroelectric potentialities of the 
River San Juan, which runs in a north- 
erly direction into the Cauca River in 
southwestern Antioquia. 

It has been determined, through pre- 
liminary engineering work, that a hydro- 
electric plant at that point could gen- 
erate 20,000 kilowatts, which would satis- 
factorily supply the electric require- 
ments of the towns of Andes, Concordia, 


Salagar, Bolivar, Pueblo Rico, Jerico 
and Betania located in southwestern 
Antioquia and the center of a rich coffee. 
raising section. 

The National Government will sub- 
scribe 51 percent of the shares of the 
initial capital of the company. The 
remaining shares will be distributed as 
follows: the Department of Antioquia, 
20 percent: the Empresa de Energia 
Eléctrica de Medellin, 9 percent; and 
the Cooperativa de Municipalidades de 
Antioquia, 20 percent. 


Expansion of Cuban Electric 
Power Planned 

The Compania Cubana de Electricidad, 
which furnishes more than 85 percent of 
the metered electric energy throughout 
the island of Cuba, plans to expand the 
generating capacity of its plants to add 
between 80,000 kilowatts and 100,000 
kilowatts during the years 1946 to 1953, 
inclusive. The company has plants at 
Habana, Camaguey, Cardenas, Cien- 
fuegos, Santiago de Cuba, Ciego de Avila, 
Guaso, Matagua, and Manzanillo, which 
together have a generating capacity at 
present of 129,542 kilowatts. 

The proposed program will cost ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 plus its ordinary 
construction budget during that period. 
The company’s 1946 budget approxi- 
mated $8,000,000, but the actual expendi- 
tures totaled considerably less, because 
of the delayed deliveries of equipment. 


New Radio Station in Panama 

Formal ceremonies inaugurating Pan- 
ama’s most powerful new radio station 
HOX, located near Golf Heights in 
Parque Le Fevre, took place on October 
12, 1946. 

This is the first installation of a proj- 
ect which will eventually comprise five 
stations. According to the plans, there 
will be a long-wave station operating 
on a frequency of 940 kilocycles on the 
broadcast band, with a power output of 
1 kilowatt, call letter HOX; three short- 
wave stations, operating on 15,100 kilo- 
cycles (19-meter band) HOXA, 11,800 
kilocycles (25-meter band) HOXB, and 
9,660 kilocycles (31-meter band) HOXC, 
with a power output of 7.5 kilowatts; and 
one frequency - modulation _ station, 
HOXFM, operating at 43.3 megacycles, 
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with power output of 50 watts, to be 
used as a link between the HOX trans- 
mitters and the future down-own 
studios. 

The equipment in use at the present 
time for the long-wave transmission is a 
composite Hallicrafter BC-610 transmit- 
ter with a power output of 300 watts. 
This will be replaced with a 1-kilowatt 
RCA transmitter when the equipment is 


received. 

HOX broadcasts long-wave in Spanish 
from noon to 6 p. m. and 6:15 p. m. to 
9 p. m. and in English from 6 to 6:15 
p.m. and 9 to 11 p.m. The programs 
planned will offer complete local and 
international coverage. 

This new and powerful station, which 
is heard all over the world, marks the 
end of a long struggle by a group of 
Panama businessmen to establish what 
they consider a radio station worthy of 
the Isthmus. 


Irrigation Increases in Mexico 

Approximately 700,000 hectares (1,729,- 
700 acres) of land have been placed 
under irrigation at a cost of 656,000,000 
pesos in the Republic of Mexico since 
1940. This brings the total area of the 
land now under irrigation in that coun- 
try to 1,000,000 hectares (2,471,000,000 
acres)—all of which has been accom- 
plished in the past 20 years, at an ap- 
proximate cost of 900,000,000 pesos. 

Beyond providing for the stabilization 
of agricultural production, in some areas 
of Mexico, the production of electrical 
energy is enhanced by irrigation. In 
other areas it provides a supply of drink- 
ing water. 


New Power Plant for 
Guaymas, Mexico 

A combined Federal-State project was 
recently announced for the construction 
at Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico, of a 40,000- 
horsepower electric generating station to 
cost approximately 27,000,000 pesos. 
When completed it will supply power to 
the agricultural districts of the Sonora, 
Yaqui, and Mayo River valleys. 


Highway Expenditures for 
Construction, Maintenance, 
Repair in Peru for ’45 

Total expenditures for highway con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair work 
in Peru during the year 1945 were esti- 
mated at approximately 20,000,000 soles, 
compared with 58,900,000 in the preced- 
ing year and 38,000,000 soles in 1943. 
The present administration, however, 
has planned an ambitious 5-year high- 
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way construction program, at a total cost 
between 1946 and 1950 of roughly 300,- 
000,000 soles. If approved, 20 percent of 
this sum will be used for maintenance 
and repair, and the remainder for new 
construction, which would include the 
paving of the entire Peruvian section of 
the Pan American Highway. 








(Continued from p. 41) 


Clothing manufactured from rayon 
is gaining favor in Uruguay, the short- 
age of certain cotton fabrics being an 
influencing factor. Imports of rayon 
fabrics during the second quarter of 
1946 reached an extent never before 
registered, amounting to 239,134 kilo- 
grams as compared with 114,444 kilo- 
grams in the first quarter and 83,145 
kilograms in the second quarter of 1945. 
The United States, Switzerland, and the 
United Kingdom were the _ principal 
sources. 

Quarterly consumption of rayon fab- 
rics approximates between 170,000 and 
200,000 kilograms. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


SITUATION IN MEXxIco 


Consumption of tobacco products, 
largely cigarettes, in Mexico has in- 
creased substantially during recent 
years, and there has been a shift to 
higher-quality products. Consumption 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1946, is estimated to have been approxi- 
mately 30 percent above that in 1941-42. 
Further expansion is expected in 1946- 
47. Domestic types of leaf continue to 
comprise most of the estimated 23,000,- 
000 kilograms (1_ kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) used in manufactured products, 
but the combined consumption of im- 
ported and domestic flue-cured and 
burley incrcased from about 530,000 
kilograms in 1941-42 to about 1,300,000 
kilograms in 1945-46, and it is expected 
that about 2,000,000 kilograms will be 
consumed in 1946-47. 

The latest official preliminary estimate 
places the 1941-42 crop of tobacco at 
18,919,000 kilograms from 22,407 hec- 
tares (1 hectare=2.471 acres). Trade 
reports indicate that production de- 
clined sharply between 1940-41 through 
1942-43 as a result of the relatively heavy 
stock position, but since that year pro- 
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duction has expanded, and in 1944—45 
and 1945-46 the combined production of 
all types approximated 28,000,000 kilo- 
grams. 

Prices offered in contracts by leaf 
firms for 1946-47 production reportedly 
will average somewhat below the record 
1945-46 prices and total acreage planted 
will be less than in the preceding year. 
Areas planted to United States types of 
flue-cured and burley are expected to 
decline only slightly, however, and with 
a favorable growing season, production 
of these types may equal or exceed 
1945-46 crops. 

Mexico’s imports of leaf tobacco are 
practically all from the United States. 
Total imports in the 1945-46 marketing 
year amounted to 8,362 metric quintals, 
as compared with 3,284 metric quintals 
in the 1944-45 season. Imports of 
tobacco products which included cigar- 
ettes, cigars, shredded tobacco, chewing 
tobacco, and snuff, totaled 1,435 metric 
quintals in the 1945-46 marketing year, 
as against 767 metric quintals in 1944—45. 

The relatively low stock position and 
high prices for domestic leaf, combined 
with a fair assurance that the demand 
for higher-quality tobacco products will 
continue strong for at least most of 
1946-47, are expected to result in 1946-47 
imports of United States flue-cured and 
burley leaf being equal to or in excess of 
1945-46 imports. 

Imports of tobacco products into Mex- 
ico, comprised largely of cigarettes, also 
are almost entirely from the United 
States. The rela‘ively large 1945-46 im- 
ports of cigarettes (1,373 metric quin- 
tals) are believed to have resulted from 
the sale at low prices of cigarettes origi- 
nally destined for export to the United 
States armed forces. 

Mexico’s exports of leaf tobacco and 
tobacco products in recent years prior 
to 1945-46 were insignificant (307 metric 
quintals in 1944-45). The relatively 
large 1945—46 exports of leaf (3,046 metric 
quintals) were principally dark cigar 
types sent to the United States. 

Leaf used in the manufacture of ciga- 
rettes accounts for most of Mexico’s con- 
sumption. Cigars, including both fac- 
tory and home-made, are next in impor- 
tance, and small quantities of leaf are 
used in the manufacture of cut tobacco. 
The bulk of cigarettes sold are low-price 
products made from light and dark types 
of domestic leaf. Consumption of bet- 
ter-quality cigarettes, in which imported 
and domestic flue-cured and burley leaf 
are used, is limited primarily to the 
larger cities and towns. Many brands 
of domestic cigarettes are offered, and 
blends of leaf used in their production 
vary from straight flue-cured to blends 
of the cigar types. 
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(Developments communicated to Ex- 
porters’ Service Section up to Monday, 
December 2, 1946). 


The Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 380—Current Export Bulletin No. 
380, November 25, 1946 


I. Discontinuance of Price Information on 
Erport License Applications 

A. The recent decontrol action removing 
Government price controls on all commodi- 
ties except rice and sugar eliminates the 
necessity for including price information in 
applications for export licenses. 

B. Effective immediately, therefore, when 
preparing and submitting export license ap- 
plications (form IT 419), exporters need not 
answer questions 12 and 13 of the form re- 
garding price information. Furthermore, 
where the price quoted on the export decla- 
ration at the time of shipment differs from 
that stated in answer to question 9 (d), 
“Total Selling Price,” on the validated li- 
censes, exporters are no longer required to 
make the certification accounting for the 
difference in the two prices. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, 
page 38, Section II, Part 2, Title A, item 12, 
is amended accordingly. 


II. Consolidated License (CL) Procedure Ez- 
tended to Include Certain Chemicals 
Destined to Group K Countries 

A. Effective immediately, the consolidated 
license (CL) procedure is extended to in- 
clude the following chemicals when destined 
to Group K countries: 





Commodity Schedule 


B No. 

Gum spirits of turpentine 211400 
Wood turpentine ‘ 211510 
Pine oil. ilies 211710 
Tartaric acid 830200 
Amy] alcohol 831500 
Amy] acetate a 832910 
Lead acetate 832990 
Potassium hydroxide or caustic potash 835800 
Potassium carbonate and mixtures 835900 
Potassium nitrate 835900 
Potassium nitrate mixtures except potassium 

nitrate powders__._ 835900 
Potassium sulfate 835900 
Potassium chloride __- s 835900 
Lead antimonate : 839900 
Lead arsenite -- : : 839900 
Lead chloride___ &39900 
Lead dioxide___- = 839900 
Lead nitrate __- 839900 
Lead silicate (mono, di 839900 
Sodium plumbite ‘ 839900 
Lithopone - : 841400 
Red lead, dry (report red lead in oil in 843100) 842400 
Litharge____- ; 842500 
White lead, dry (basis lead carbonate) 842600 
White lead, in oil _- 842700 
Titanium dioxide and titanium pigments §42800 
Basic sulfate of white lead f 842900 
Chrome pigments containing 10 percent or | 

more chromium, including chromium | 

oxide, chromic oxide (chrome green), lead 

chromate (chrome yellow) and zine chro- 

mate __- E 842900 
Zinc sulfide -__ 842900 
Cadmium lithopone 842000 


Lead pigments, including blue lead and lead 

sulphate 842900 
Molybdate chrome orange 842900 
Lead sublimed in oil 843100 
Red lead in oil- 843100 
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|. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


“ee | 

B. Under this procedure, applicants 
should submit a single license application 
quarterly covering all proposed exportations 
of each commodity to a specific Group K 
country. This application, if validated, will 
constitute a consolidated license for the ex- 
portation of the commodity named to the 
country of destination indicated. However, 
if more than one license is needed for con- 
venience in export clearance, or if unusual 
circumstances exist, exporters may submit 
more than one license application during 
a calendar quarter for the exportation of 
the same cOmmodity to the same country of 
destination. 

C. Firm Orders: It will be necessary for 
applicants for consolidated licenses to have 
firm orders for the exportation of the com- 
modities covered by each application. The 
total amount covered by all applications 
must not exceed the amount of firm orders 
on hand when the applications are filed. If 
additional firm orders are received for which 
export authorization is desired during the 
same calendar quarter, one or more additional 
applications may be filed, or licenses already 
validated may be presented for quantitative 
amendment as stated in part J hereof. 

D. Time for Filing Applications: Appli- 
cations for consolidated licenses for the re- 
mainder of the fourth calendar quarter of 
1946 should be submitted not later than 
December 10, 1946. Applications for subse- 
quent calendar quarters should be sub- 
mitted during the last 15 days of the month 
preceding the beginning of a new calendar 
quarter. 

E. Application for a Consolidated License 

1. Applications for consolidated licenses 
for the exportation of these chemicals should 
be submitted on form IT 419, in duplicate, 
accompanied by an acknowledgment card 
(form IT 116). The words “Consolidated 
License” should be written across the top 
of the application. 

2. In preparing applications, applicants 
need not answer items 5, 7 (a) and (b), 10, 
11, 12 and 13 on form IT 419. 

3. In all other particulars the provisions 
governing the preparation and submission of 
individual export license applications will 
apply, and each application must contain as 
much detailed information as an individual 
license application. 

F. Validity Period: The validity of con- 
solidated licenses for the exportation of the 
commodities listed in part A hereof is 6 
months from the date of issuance, unless 
otherwise stated on the face of the license 

G. Indtvidual Licenses 

1. Individual licenses covering the ex- 
portation of these commodities which are 
still outstanding are not affected by this 
announcement. 

2. Individual licenses for the exportation 
of these commodities to Group K countries 
will no longer be issued. 

3. Individual licenses will continue to be 
required for the exportation of these com- 
modities to Group E countries. 

4. As a convenience to exporters during 
the transition period, applications for in- 
dividual licenses which have been received 
in the Office of International Trade but not 
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processed will be treated as consolidate li. 
cense applications and processed in accord. 
ance with the procedure set forth herein, 
However, the Office of International Trade 
will be unable to render this service after 
December 10, 1946, and applications for in- 
dividual licenses to export these commodities 
to Group K countries which are receiveg 
after that date will not be processed, but 
will be returned without action to the ap- 
plicant. 

H. Export Clearance: When shipments are 
made under a consolidated license for these 
chemicals, the license must be presented to 
the Collector of Customs to effect export 
clearance. If at any time the number of 
shipments against a consolidated license 
necessitates the use of an additional sheet for 
Collectors of Customs in recording ship. 
ments, such attachment will be made by the 
Collector and will become a part of the 
license. Continuation sheets have been 
made available to all Collectors of Customs 
for this purpose. 

I. Return of License: Upon completion of 
shipments against a consolidated license, or 
at the expiration of the validity period, 
whichever is sooner, the license must be re- 
turned promptly with all attachments, if any, 
to the Commodities Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

J. Amendments: Requests for amend- 
ments of consolidated licenses should be sub- 
mitted pursuant to the provisions for indi- 
vidual licenses set forth in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 22, page 42, Section II, Part 
2, Title A, item 24. However, as indicated in 
part B hereof, the exporter may submit either 
a new consolidated license application or one 
of those previously validated when requesting 
an increase in the total quantity authorized 
for export. 

K. Additional information regarding the 
consolidated license (CL) procedure may be 
obtained from the Commodities Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
of the Department of Commerce field offices. 


III. Additional Information Requtred on 
Applications for Licenses to Export 
Certain Chemicals ! 


A. In order to provide equitable distribu- 
tion of the chemical products listed in part 
A, Subject II of this Bulletin, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will consider export 
license applications for shipments of these 
chemicals on the basis of past participation 
of the individual exporter in the particular 
export market. 

B. Effective immediately, therefore, each 
applicant for licenses to export these chemi- 
cals must submit a statement of his exports 
of the commodity involved to the country of 
destination named during the years 1939, 
1940, and 1941 or for any other three-year 
period. This information should be sub- 
mitted with the first license application, re- 
gardless of the type of export license applied 
for, and need not be submitted thereafter. 
An exporter having no historical record of 
participation in the exportation of such com- 
modities should so state when submitting his 
first license application. 

C. All applications to export chemicals con- 
taining lead must show the lead content of 
each such commodity. 


' The requirements set forth in Subject III 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41-R 925, in 
accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942 
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No. 381—Current Export Bulletin No. 
381, November 27, 1946 


I. Automatic Extension of Licenses 

A. The validity period of all export licenses 
(except licenses to export coal, Schedule B 
Nos. 500100 through 500200) which expire in 
the period December 2 through December 15, 
1946, is extended through December 16, 1946, 
provided exportations thereunder are to go 
forward by water. 

B. Current Export Bulletin No. 375,* Sub- 
ject I, is amended accordingly. 


II. British Token Import Plan 

Effective immediately, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade announces the following 
amendments to the British Token Import 
Plan set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 22, Section IV, pages 83-84. 

A. Request for Extension of British Token 
Import Plan to Additional Commodittes. 

Manufacturers, or their authorized agents, 
may submit certain specific information on 
Form IT 570 when requesting the extension 
of the British Token Import Plan to addi- 
tional commodities in accordance with the 
following revised procedure: ' 

1. Manufacturers, or their authorized 
agents, who wish to export certain classes of 
United States branded products to the United 
Kingdom, which were exported to that desti- 
nation before the war but which are not in- 
cluded in the list of commodities subject to 
the British Token Import Plan may request 
their inclusion by submitting Form IT 570, 
in triplicate, to the Commodities Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Only those 
exporters who had established a market in 
England during the base period 1936, 1937, 
and 1938, are eligible to apply. The effec- 
tiveness of presentation will be increased if 
producers of similar articles make a joint re- 
quest through their trade associations. 

2. The Office of International Trade, upon 
receipt of Form IT 570, will forward two 
copies to the American Embassy in London 
for transmittal by that office to the British 
Board of Trade in London. The complete- 
ness of the information given on Form 
IT 570 will be a major factor in determining 
the action which the British Board of Trade 
will take on requests for additions to the list. 

3. If the request is approved, the applicant 
will be notified by letter, and an announce- 
ment of the addition to this list will be made 
in a Current Export Bulletin. 

4. Additional information concerning the 
British Token Import Plan, and copies of 
Form IT 570, are available from the Com- 
modities Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Washington 25, D. C., or from any of 
the field offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

B. Revisions in List of Commodities Sub- 
ject to British Token Import Plan. 

1. The following commodities are added to 
the list of commodities subject to the British 
Token Import Plan: 


82. Mustard 

83. Olives preserved in salt and brine 

84. Canned vegetables (excluding toma- 
toes and tomato puree) of types 
not already on token import list 

85. Canned lobster 

86. Vegetable butter coloring 





*See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Novem- 
ber 8, 1946. 

‘The requirements set forth in Subject II 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and assigned number BB 41—R923 in 
accordance with Regulation A pursuant to 
the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


87. Cheese rennet 

88. Ice cream cabinets 

89. Gasoline and kerosene pressing irons 

90. Manufactured abrasive cloths, pa- 
pers, and discs 

91. Household rubber gloves 

92. Waterproof clothing of all kinds 
(including blankets, baby pants, 
and crib sheets) 

93. Varnished cambric insulating mate- 
rial 

94. Rubber soling slabs 

95. Goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ wares 

96. Hard haberdashery, such as eyelets 
and hooks for boots and shoes, 
hooks and eyes, safety and other 
pins, snap fasteners, studs, etc. 
(excludes zip fasteners and but- 
tons included under British Token 
Import Plan commodity groups 
25, 44, and 81) 

97. Musical boxes 

98. Outboard motors 

99. Carpet sweepers and repair parts 

100. Milk churns, cans, and pails, and 

milk strainers 
. Electric refrigerators for domestic 
purposes 

102. Electric meters 

103. Electric light fixtures 

104. Electrical equipment for cycles and 
motor cycles 

105. Cinematographic cameras and pro- 
jectors (for 16 mm film or less) 

106. Under garments (excluding corsets) 
of woven material other than 
artificial silk and cotton 

107. Men’s and boys’ outer garments, 
other than knitted, netted, or 
crocheted, of material other than 
artificial silk and cotton 

108. Knitted, netted, or crocheted under- 
garments and children’s outer 
garments (except hose) 
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109. Buttons (other than steel buttons 
for overalls or plastic buttons 
already on token import list, 
vegetable, ivory, and dum but- 
tons) 

110. Meta fuel (solidified mentholated 
spirits) 

111. Stationery paper in uncut form 

112. Blotting paper 

113. Writing paper in large sheets (bond 
ledger) 

114. Printing paper of the following 
types: book, text, cover, offset, 
litho 

115. Greeting cards 

116. Duplicating paper 

117. Bristol boards 


Items 84 and 96 are under United King- 
dom price control regulations. 

For the balance of the current year, the 
total amount of token scrip issued for the 
above items will be ten percent of the value 
of each producer’s average annual exports 
during the years 1936, 1937, and 1938. 

2. Commodity group 40 of the list of com- 
modities subject to the British Token Import 
Plan is amended as follows: 


“40. Toilet requisites (includes only powder 
bowls or boxes, powder puffs, nail 
polishes, nail clippers, nail files, 
denture bowls, and manicure sets)” is 
amended to include: pancake cases, 
vanities, and compacts. 


C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 22, 
Section IV, page 83, item 2, paragraphs a 
and c, is amended accordingly. 


III. Revisions in the positive list 


A. Additions. Effective immediately, the 
following commodity is added to the Positive 
List of Commodities requiring a validated 
license for export. (See Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 22.) 





Depart- 
ment of 
Com- 
merce 
3chedule 
B No. 


Commodity 


664905 | Beryllium metal 


GLV dollar value 


Processing code limits country 


Unit and related com- site 
modity group ea i ee 
| | 
| a a 
| at eco MS aE ok Gee | © 
| Lb .| MSMN- 
| 


} eee ee None 
| 


| 





B. Deletions. Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from the 
Positive List and placed on general Hcense 
for exportation to destinations in Group K. 





Depart- 
ment of 
Commerce 
Schedule 
B No. 


Commodity 


Grass and field seeds: 
Alfalfa. 
Kentucky blue grass, 


240100 
240700 





C. Shipments of the commodity removed 
from general license as a result of the pro- 
visions of Part A above, which were on dock, 
on lighter, laden aboard the exporting car- 
rier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant 
to actual orders for export prior to the ef- 
fective date of change may be exported un- 
der the previous general license provisions. 


IV. Addition to the List of Commodities Ex- 
cepted From General In-Transit Li- 
cense GIT. 

Effective immediately, the list of commodi- 
ties excepted from the general in-transit 
license procedure (GIT), as set forth in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 22, Title D, 


Item 3), page 27, is amended to include the 
following commodity: 





l 
. i | Schedule | Schedule 
Commodity | BNo. i No. 
———— _ | —— —— 
Beryllium metal 664905 686 


| 





No. 382—Current Export Bulletin No. 
382, November 29, 1946 


I. Relaxation in Export Program for Cotton 
Yarns, Fourth Quarter, 1946 

A. In view of the recently improved sup- 
ply position of cotton yarns, the Office of 
International Trade announces the follow- 
ing changes in its fourth quarter (1946) 
licensing of such yarns for export. 

B. Effective immediately, carded cotton 
weaving yarns 10’s and coarser, single and 
plied, will be licensed without regard to the 
quotas announced in Current Export Bulle- 
tin No. 370,* Part D, dated October 14, 1946. 
For the remainder of the quarter, only 
carded cotton weaving yarns finer than 10’s 


*See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 
18, 1946. 
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will be charged against the unlicensed b2al- 
ances of these quotas. 

Cc. Current Export Bulletin No. 370, Part 
D, is amended accordingly. 


II. Amendment of Provisions for the Exrpor- 
tation of Certain Cotton Fabrics as 
Military Surplus 

A. The restrictions placed against the ex- 
portation of the following types of cotton 
fabrics under the military surplus quota, as 
announced in Current Export Bulletin No. 

369, Part B, last paragraph, are discontinued: 


Osnaburgs 

Sheetings 

Printcloth 

Denim 

Chambray 

Canton flannel 

Drills and Twills (including Herring- 
bone Twill, but excluding Tent Twill) 


B. Effective immediately, therefore, ap- 
plications covering the exportation of mili- 
tary surplus fabrics may include the cotton 
fabrics listed in Part A hereof. Licenses 
covering the exportation of all types of mili- 
tary surplus textiles will be issued within 
the announced fourth quarter (1946) quota 
of 25 million yards. 

C. Current Export Bulletin No. 369, Part 
B, last paragraph, is amended accordingly. 


III. Revisions in the 
tions 


A. Effective immediately, the following 
commodities are removed from the Positive 
List of Commodities requiring validated li- 
censes for export and placed on general 
license for exportation to all destinations in 
Group K. 


Positive List—Dele- 





Depart- 
ment of 


Com- . 
merce Commodity 
Scheduk 
B No. 
Dairy Products 
Milk and cream: 
006000 Milk. fresh and sterilized (report butter- 
milk in 006998 
006998 Ice cream 
Fish and Fish products 
Fish, canned 
OOS69S Other canned fish, except mackerel, 
Bonito, tuna and tuna fish flakes 2 
008700 Shrimp 
Vegetables and Preparations, Edible: 

120215 Chickpeas (garbanzos), dry ripe 

120250 Seed peas, field varieties only (report cow- 
pea seed in 120213 

Table Beverage Materials 

150200 Cocoa, powdered . 

150300 Chocolate, sweetened or unsweetened (re- 
port candy in 163400) 

151100 Coffee, green 

151200 Coffee, roasted (include decaffeinated 

Spices: 
154902 Cinnamon (ground or unground) 
154903 Cassia (ground or unground) 
Naval Stores, Gums and Resins: 

218993 Gum benzoin. 

218995 Batu, Congo, copal, damar, elemi, gam- 
boge, Manila, mastic, Pontianak, and 
sandarac gums and resins, refined or 
modified in condition 

218998 Batu, Congo, copal, damar, elemi, gam- 
boge, Manila, mastic, Pontianak, and 
sandarac gums and resins, crude 

Drugs, Herbs, Leaves, and Roots, Crude 

220988 Ipecac roots 

220988 Nux vomica 

Oilseeds 
222020 Cohune nuts and kernels 
222020 Perilla seed 


Vegetable Oils and Fats, Inedible 


223904 Perilla oil, inedible 
Miscellaneous Vegetable Products, Inedible 
299905 Candelilla wax 
299905 Carnauba wax 
299905 Ouricury wax 


1 Cream, fresh and sterilized, Schedule B No. 006000, 
remains on the Positive List. 

? Canned mackerel, Bonito, tuna and tuna fish flakes, 
Schedule B No. 008698, remain on the Positive List 

5 Seed peas, other than field varieties, Schedule B No. 
120250, are already on general license for exportation to all 
destinations in Group K 
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Depart- 
ment of 
Com- ‘ . 
merce Commodity 
Schedule 
B No. 
Miscellaneous Veg. Products, Inedible—Con 
299905 Vegetable tallow and wax, other 
299998 Cocoa expeller cake or press cake 
Cotton Semimanufactures 
301030 Cotton thread waste 
301060 Other soft waste 
Cotton Manufactures 
Cotton wearing apparel 
Gloves, cotton (woven or knit 
309110 Work gloves, mitts and gauntlets, 
fabric (include reinforced leather 
palm) 
Cotton house furnishings 
317300 Quilts, comfortables, and quilted bedpads, 
except duck or canvas 4 
Bedspreads 
317500 Candlewick, chenille, and tufted 
317600 Plain, crinkle, dobby- and Jaquard- 
woven (include lace bedspreads and 
counterpanes) 
318100 Curtains and draperies, except duck or 
canvas (include cotton shower bath cur 
tains) 5 
318700 Terry-woven wash cloths and bath mats 
only ® 
318800 Disheloths, leno-woven only 7 
318900 Cotton house furnishings, n. e. s. except 
duck or canvas: bath mats (report terry- 
woven bath mats in 318700); chenille 
mats and rugs; crib pads, unless quilted; 
floor coverings; pads for table tops and 
leaves; rug cushions; rugs; rugs, cotton 
and wool mixed (cotton chief value): 
tufted mats; seat covers (household use 
Wood Unmanufactured 
Logs and hewn timber (include stumps 
and burls 
Hardwoods (report burls in 400600 
400907 Lignum-vitae logs 
400909 Teak logs 
Sawmill Products (Lumber 
Boards, planks and seantlings less than 5’ 
in least dimension 
412900 Lignum-vitae 
413000 Teak 
Petroleum and Products 
503000 Gas oil and distillate fuel oil (include 
Diesel, furnace, and other overhead fuel 
oils 
Steel Mill Products 
Structural iron and steel, structural shapes 
Except fabricated 
604500 Bulb angles, 6’’ and under, only 
Iron and Steel Manufactures 
612100 Tin hollow-ware, except dairy farm milk 
pails 
618100 Refrigerator locks 


Other Vehicles and Parts 
W heelbarrows 
Coal-Tar Products 
Benzoic acid, technical and 
grade 
Chemical Specialties 
Tanners’ fat liquor 


799100 


802400 medicinal 


829200 


4 Quilts, comfortables, and quilted bedpads, duck or 
canvas, Schedule B No. 317300, are ilready on general 
license for exportation to all destinations in Group K 

§ Curtains and draperies, duck or canvas, Schedule B 
No. 318100, are already on general license for exportation 
to all destinations in Group K 

® Terry-woven towels, Schedule B No. 318700, remain 
on the Positive List 

7 Huck, damask, and plain-woven towels and toweling 
except dish-cloths, leno-woven, Schedule B No. 318800, 
remain on the Positive List 

§ Cotton house furnishings, duck or canvas, Schedule B 
No. 318900, are already on general license for exportation 
to all destinations in Group K 

’ Angles, channels and he ims, © inches and under, 
except bulb angles, Schedule B No. 604500, remain on the 
Positive List 

Dairy farm milk pails, Schedule B No. 612100, are 
already on general license for exportation to all destina 
tions in Group K 





———____ 
Depart- 
ment of 
Com- 
merce 
Schedule 
B No. 


Commodity 


Industrial Chemicals 
Tartaric acid 
Citrie acid 
Argols 
Fertilizers and Fertilizer Materials 
Phosphatic fertilizer materials 
Phosphate rock, Florida 
Other (include soft rock, colloidal and 
sintered matrix) (report high-grade 
hard rock in 851510 and land pebble 
inf 851520 
Other phosphate material, except bone ash 
dust and meal (include carbon for fer. 
tilizer, basic slag, South Carolina river 
rock, ete.) (report phosphate rock, Ten. 
nessee, Idaho, and Montana in 51589: 
normal (standard) superphosphate, con. 
taining not more than 25% available 
phosphorie acid (P2Os) in 851901; con- 
centrated superphosphate containing 
more than 25% available phosphorie acid 
(P205) in 851909; and ammonium phos 
phate as fertilizer in 854000; as industrigl 
chemical in 838500 
Plant food 


830200 
830300 
S329900 


S51L560 


852000 


SASLOO 





| Bone ash, dust and meal, Schedule B No. 842000, 
remain on the Positive List 


B. Effective immediately, the following 
commodities may be exported under general 
license to the Philippine Islands and to all 
destinations in North America and South 
America as listed in Schedule C of the Bureau 
of the Census. 





Depart 
ment of 
Com- Commodity 
merce 
Schedule 
B No 
Dairy Products 
Milk and cream 
006200 Evaporated (unsweetened 
006300 Dried whole milk (include partially 
skimmed 
006400 Dried skim milk 
Grains and Preparations 
103200 Cornmeal (bbl. 196 Ibs report corn flour 


in 281100 
Hominy and corn grits 
and brewers’ flakes 
104100 Oats 
109900 Unhulled ground oats 
Seeds, Except Oilseeds 
Grass and field seed 


103300 include canned 


241900 Sorghum 
Miscellaneous Vegetable Products, Inedible 
281100 Cornstarch and corn flour (include edible 





IMPORT CONTROL 


No. 99—Amendment to War Food Order 
WFO-63 


The Department of Agriculture has 
amended War Food Order WFO-63, Appendix 
A, effective November 14 in the following 
respects 

Add to Appendix A: 





Food 


Beet sugar 
Sirups, molasses, sugar-containing 


‘ Croverning 
Commerce class number 


solutions, and sugar mixtures, edible, N.S. C 


derived in whole or in part from sugar or sugar cane, irrespective of sugar, 
invert sugar, or nonsugar content, whether added to or derived from the 


product, n. e. s. 
Amend the item 


“Sugar, containing products containing cane or beet 


quantity or containing in any quantity any ingredient in which cane 
or beet sugar was used in the manufacture of the ingredient.”’ 


To read as follows 


Sugar-containing products containing cane or beet 


date 
1580.750-1580.000, inel 
sugar in any N.38S.C Nov. 15, 1945 
sugar in any N.S8S.C Nov. 15, 1945 


quantity or containing in any quantity any ingredient in which cane 
or beet sugar was used in the manufacture of the ingredient. 





1 See par. (b) (5) (ix 
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No. 100—Amendment to General Imports Orders M-63 


The Civilian Production Administration has amended List A, effective November 29, by 


deletion of the following products: 





ec —SE_ 
Commerce Governing 
Material import class date 6 
number 

‘ incl. @ ~eontrate 6650.000 Oct 11, 1946 
! mony ore (incl. concentrates) 9650. ; . ) 
any, needle or liquated 6651.000 Oct. 11, 1946 
in een, as regulus or metal 6651.100 Oct. 11, 1946 
‘Antimony alloys, containing 50 percent or more by weight of antimony | N.S. ¢ Oct. 11, 1946 





—_—_—_— 





Taiwan in Transi- 
tion—Critical 
Problems Faced 


(Continued from p. 5) 


ernment and the Taiwan Government- 
General, and the remaining 36 solely by 
the latter. Present plans envisage 
eventual private capital investment, 
with dominant governmental controls in 
all but petroleum refining, aluminum 
manufacturing, and copper and gold 
mining enterprises which are the prov- 
ince of the Central Government. Some 
400 small enterprises and single factory 
units, also taken over from their pre- 
vious Japanese owners, are to be sold 
at auction or leased to private traders. 
The extent of independent Formosan- 
Chinese capital management which ex- 
isted under the Japanese, and has been 
carried over as such under the new ad- 
ministration, is of minor importance in 
the over-all economic sense. 

While some estimates are higher, the 
present economic program calls for di- 
rect Government control over at least 
90 percent of the agriculture and indus- 
try of Taiwan. 


Currency Difficulties 


The Taiwan yen has been retained as 
the unit of currency, and the monetary 
system is operated independently of that 
on the Chinese mainland. The exchange 
rate for Taiwan yen and Chinese Na- 
tional dollars is now fixed at 1 to 35 for 
remittances between Taipei, the capital 
city, and Shanghai. The former Jap- 
anese Government-controlled Bank of 
Taiwan was taken over by the Govern- 
ment-General and functions, under the 
ultimate supervision of the Ministry of 
Finance at Nanking, as the sole bank of 
issue and as the repository for official 
funds. The Central Government has not 
approved the bank’s application to 
handle foreign-exchange transactions, 
nor has permission been accorded to any 
“designated” bank in China proper to es- 
tablish a branch on the island for that 
purpose. 


As a result, there are no facilities for 
remittances to and from Taiwan involv- 
ing the direct exchange of local yen and 
United States dollars or other foreign 
currencies. A small unofficial open mar- 
ket, which is not associated with banking 
channels, exists for exchanging relatively 
minor amounts of foreign currencies on 
an intraisland basis. 


Less Inflation Than in China 


Although there have been sharply ris- 
ing prices, with somewhat slower in- 
creases in labor costs, inflation has not 
spread on Taiwan to the same extent as 
in China proper. Consumers’ goods 
which are imported from China in only 
small quantites and are an insignificant 
factor in the present economy, have, 
however, risen considerably in price be- 
cause of excessive shipping and handling 
charges. The exchange value of Taiwan 
yen in terms of Chinese National dollars 
($CN) has been successfully raised to 
correspond roughly with recent down- 
ward revisions in the official foreign- 
exchange value of Chinese currency. 


Foreign Trade Handicapped 


There is an urgent demand for chemi- 
cal fertilizers and communications, elec- 
tric power, and industrial rehabilitation 
equipment, but only a fraction of that 
demand has been met through small 
UNRRA shipments and purchases at the 
high prices prevailing on the Shanghai 
market. Delays in obtaining foreign- 
exchange allocations from the Central 
Government, if the applications therefor 
are approved, coupled with world-wide 
commodity shortages, make it difficult 
to procure needed materials from 
abroad. 

Both imports and exports are handled 
primarily through Shanghai, thereby 


2On November 15, 1946, the U. S. Treasury 
Department issued the formal announcement 
indicating that Taiwan was no longer com- 
prehended in the restrictions imposed under 
the Trading with the Enemy Act, and that 
direct private trade with Taiwan and com- 
munications with firms in Taiwan are now 
legally permissible under United States 
regulations. 
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incurring the disadvantages of increased 
costs and insufficient Chinese-flag coas- 
tal shipping, to which such trade is re- 
stricted. All purchases for organizations 
controlled by the Government-General— 
including those for the numerous official 
and semi-official companies—are chan- 
neled through the Taiwan Trading Bu- 
reau. Total imports, which might be 
made directly by the Bureau from 
abroad—other than purchases of fer- 
tilizer and petroleum products—would 
under present plans average considerably 
less than 500 tons a month, an amount 
which would not be likely to be of in- 
terest to foreign shipping.’ 

In the case of exports, the continued 
low level of agricultural and industrial 
activity has prevented shipments from 
reaching the volume which might be ex- 
pected in the light of the island’s pro- 
ductive potentialities.* As is true on 
the mainland, the high value of the 
local currency in relation to foreign 
currencies prevents such normally im- 
portant export products as tea, cam- 
phor, sugar, and canned fruits (e. g., 
pineapples) from competing in markets 
abroad where price is the determining 
factor. 

There has been, in brief, no appre- 
ciable development of Taiwan’s foreign 
trade as distinguished from trade with 
the Chinese mainland, and prospects for 
the immediate future are but slightly 
better. Granted, however, that progress 
can be made in solving existing prob- 
lems of agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial rehabilitation, the long-term 
results should be favorable. The high 
productivity of the island, which was 
one basis for an external trade’ in 1940 
(just before the war) valued at more 
than US$225,000,000, remains; and if 
present difficulties are overcome, the 
island may be of substantial advantage 
to China in its balance-of-payments 
position, as well as a source of certain 
needed commodities. 





Hungarian exports of cotton piece 
goods during the first 6 months of 1946 
amounted to 3,969 quintals. This is ex- 
clusive of deliveries on reparations ac- 
counts. 


’For example, some shipping companies 
have designated minimum weight require- 
ments for a shipment to Taiwan or other 
semiclosed areas. In at least one case, this 
minimum weight limit is 1,500 tons. 

‘For a discussion of these potentialities, as 
well as a general description of Taiwan’s 
economy, see “Formosa—Big Important 
Island, Destined to Revert to China,” 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Jan. 1, 1944. 

‘The term external trade is used rather 
than the term foreign trade because most of 
this commerce was with Japan—and as such 
was perhaps technically domestic trade 
within the Japanese Empire. 
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Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario de 
Centro America. Oppositions must be 
filed within 40 days from the date of first 
publication: 





\ Date of 
a Class — and first pub 
product lication 
1946 
a 22— Mechanical toys Nov. 4 
Saddlepatch _.| 35—Patches for mending Do. 
tire tubes. 
Seager’s | 45—Dry gin and orange Do. 
| gin. 
Zapato_. | 39—Shoes - - Nov. 6 
Washington EE Ob) ee ae 
Manuel Leai V._._}___.--.--- ies 
Guatemala,C A et ' 
Leon___- : 49—Alcoholice beverages D« 
EES SE 
RHEE SS eae 
Destilerias 
“El Quetzal” i ae 
Drax_. 6—Wax emulsion for Do. 
waterproofing. 
Carnu 16—Wakx for polishing | Nov. 8 
enameled surfaces. 
Glo-Coat 16—Paint enamels. __- Do. 
Johnson’s ut 2i—Electric polishing Do. 
machines. 
Enziflur 6—Medicinal products Do. 
Lips. - 6—Lipsticks é Do 
Silatex 44—Surgical instru- | Nov. 11 
ments, apparatus and 
accessories. 
Ovastol__ a 6— Medicinal products Do. 
Rendells —_ do : . Do. 





Chile——Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 18, 1946. All are in Class No. 
75—Drugs and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. Opposition must be filed within 30 
days from date of publication: 


Trade-mark 
Benadryl Inotan Duo-Sayed 
Bendryl Isodin Butisol 
Drenable Koch Duo-Test 
Gamexan Labofarm Mcmeil 
Alukalin Liasan Peterman 
Rutisan Melpirin Miral 
Enzifiur Mutosil Uriol 
Apyron Novogen Unicalol 
Anastil Nuran Asmicin 
Asparol Omunival Tosal 
Astisal Optisal Tensamon 
Barbifen Osnol Catensin 
Bevitan Quifarm Telamon 
Buganol Sedalol Etamon 
Cosmos Sedosin Teba 
Casalgin Sumarin Thizodrin 
Clavin Superol Brislab 
Disotrin Talan Dichan 
Distanol Telosan Opolen-Silbe 
Eatan Coloren Minimax 
Elisan Mosmatta Cuadranal 
Esdesan -Chain Brand Fantan 
Eston Etiqueta Coelina 
Ensemin Panopepton  Recresa 
Evinal Pepsencia Codobron 
Falusal Phillips Parcilina 
Fenonal Odontine Eritrocan 
Gobinal Passiphen Lecitol 
Gabirol Nitrobar Amilina 
Galatin Hepatinic Ecoran 
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ark Applications 


Trade-mark—Continued 


Orgal Dolvan Salidon 
Promed Amiocar Acuode 
Cefalgin Neomine Segurol 
Kacisperin Urilen Fegurina 
Ameocan Chocofan Superglunt 
Totaqun Dotalgal Multaglunt 


Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication. 





Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica 
tion 
1946 
Urotropin Chemical, medicinal, | Oct. 3 
and pharmaceutical 
pro jucts 
Seiberling Tires, tire covers, tubes, Do 
tire repairing equip 
ment, ete 
Kaiser Construction cement Do. 
Arbenseld Chemical! product Do 
Melrose Whisky Oct. 7 
Bahco Mechanical, electrical, Oct. 12 
and household appa- 
ratus, etc. 
Bathasweet Bath salts and bubbles Do 
Primus Mechanical, electrical, Do 
and household appa- 
ratus, etc 
(Drawing ofa fly- Bathing suits, beach- Oct. 15 
ing fish wear, underwear, etc 
Catalina Bathing suits, ete Do 
Gallagher & Bur- | Whisky Do 
tonC &B 
Philadelphia 
Ron Carta Vieji Alcoholic beverages, es- Do 
Gmo._ Tribaldos pecially rum 
Jx. 
David Panama 
(etc. 
Vigor Tonics Medicinal tonic Do 
Moran, Panama, 
R. P. (ete 
McKenna Whisky Do 
Tuya Soap Oct. 21 
PENICILLIN Penicillin preparations Do 
ce @ <& 
MENTH-Y Lotion for after shaving, De 
COL etc 
Laboratories 
Prieto (ete 
Garvey Cognac and other alco Do 
holic beverages 
Molyneux Perfumes, toilet pre Do. 
parations, etc 
ENZIFLUR Medicinal preparations Oct. 21 
containing vitamins 
NORTHCOOL Men’ and women’s cloth- Do 
(Drawing of three ing 
polar bears. 
DESER1 Toilet preparations, cos Do 
FLOWER metics, ete 
TRIMAX Chemical preparation Do 
TATTOO Toilet preparations, cos Do 
meties, ete 
KAISER Structural steel Do 
Cobra Perfumes Do 
CASSANDRA Perfumes, lotions, cos- Do 


metics, etc 
Kirsten Pipes and cigarette Do 
holders 





A paper mill with a capacity of 10 tons 
daily was brought to Manila, in the Phil- 
ippines, by the Japanese. Although the 
machinery for the mill now is in storage, 
the Philippine National Development 
Company plans to have it set up and to 
make paper from abaca waste, bamboo, 
rice straw, and talahib (a grass similar to 
cogon grass). 
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U.S. World Trade 
and the Export- 
Import Bank 


(Continued from p. 4) 











all the attributes of a domestic credit ang 
there is little need for the intervention 
of the Export-Import Bank. 


More Imports Essential 


The Board of Directors of the Export. 
Import Bank shares the opinion that an 





increased volume of imports is one of the 
essentials of a healthy, thriving United 
States postwar foreign trade. The Bank 
has a very special interest in this matter 
by reason of the specific requirement ip 
our statute that we have reasonable as. 
surance of repayment before making 4 
loan. It is the opinion of the Board of 
the Bank that, if the broad effort to 
revive world trade and reestablish an ef- 
fective multilateral trading system suc- 
ceeds, all the countries to which we have 
made emergency reconstruction loans 
should have no difficulty repaying the 
loans. It is our further view that the 
greatest hope for a revival of world trade 
and successful solution of the repayment 
problem lies in an appropriate expansion 
of imports into this country; indeed, in 
the absence of an indefinite continuation 
of United States foreign lending, this is 
the only way in which the _ borrowing 
countries will be able to meet the service 
charges on their obligations and con- 
tinue to buy the products of this country 
essential to their welfare. 

In this connection we have welcomed 
the enlightened discussion of the import 
problem in recent months by such in- 
formed private bodies as the National 
Foreign Trade Council, the Twentieth 
Century Fund, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, the Aldrich Com- 
mittee, and others. We all realize that 
the task of educating American public 
opinion to the necessity of an expansion 
of imports, if United States foreign trade 
is to be put on a permanently sound foot- 
ing, is a formidable one; in my opinion 
it is probably an impossible one without 
the continued enlightened leadership of 
such groups as those just mentioned. 

For its part, the Bank has devoted, 
and will continue to devote, a great deal 
of attention to the import aspects of 
all the loan applications before it. In 
the case of all the Bank’s general devel- 
opmental and reconstruction loans the 
direct connection of the proposed loan 
with the creation. of additional foreign 
exchange has always been studied. The 
contribution of any loan to the solution 
at least of its own foreign-exchange 
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problem has always been a factor pres- 
ent in its consideration. In its appraisal 
of loans the Bank regards financing of 
the production of commodities suitable 
for exports from the foreign country to 
the United States as a consideration as 
important as the promotion of exports 
from the United States. 


Future Development Credits 


The pending early operation of the 
International Bank has brought the 
problem of future reconstruction and 
developmental credits by the Export- 
Import Bank into sharp focus. From 
the time of the initial formulation of the 
United States foreign lending program 
it has been envisaged within the United 
States Government that, as soon as the 
International Bank could take over, the 
Export-Import Bank would largely with- 
draw from the field of long-term recon- 
struction and development credits. It 
has always been intended that the Inter- 
national Bank, rather than the Export- 
Import Bank, should be the principal 
agency to make foreign loans for re- 
construction and development which 
private capital could not furnish on rea- 
sonable terms. It is the policy of the 
Export-Import Bank not to compete in 
any sense, but instead to cooperate 
fully, with the International Bank; it 
recognizes that the long-term recon- 
struction and developmental loan field 
from now on is the special province of 
the International Bank. This does not 
mean, however, that the Export-Import 
Bank will no longer consider shorter- 
term developmental-loan applications 
from Latin American and other coun- 
tries nor that any further emergency re- 
construction credits by the Export-Im- 
port Bank are ruled out. 

The Export-Import Bank recognizes 
that in special circumstances, such as 
the case of certain war-devastated coun- 
tries which are not members of the In- 
ternational Bank and hence not eligible 
for loans from that institution, some 
emergency financial assistance from the 
Bank may still be necessary. The lim- 
ited resources of the Bank, however, pre- 
clude the possibility of anything but 
limited assistance as a stop-gap measure 
to tide over the situation in these coun- 
tries until their basic problems can be 
tackled comprehensively through other 
instrumentalities. 


Relation to Private Capital 


The Export-Import Bank has en- 
deavored to live up studiously to the 
policy Congress gave it of supplementing 
and encouraging and not competing with 
private capital. There is inherent, 
furthermore, in such an injunction the 
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Latin-American Price Indexes 





Country Index 


Argentina Cost of living | 1939 
Subindex of food prices_.| 1939 
Wholesale prices 1926 
Bolivia Cost of living Dec. 1936 
Subindex of food prices Dee. 1936 
Brazil Cost of living - 1912 
| _Subindex of food prices 1912 
Chile Cost of living Mar. 1928 
Subindex of food prices Mar. 1928 
Wholesale prices 1913 
Colombia Cost of living Feb. 1937 
Subindex of food prices Feb. 1937 
| Wholesale prices ! Jan. 1933 
Costa Rica Cost of living 1936 
Subindex of food prices 1936 
Wholesale prices 1936 
Cuba Retail prices of food July—Dee. 
1937. 
Ecuador Prices of food ? 1927 
Guatemala .| Wholesale prices 1937 
Mexico Cost of living 1934 
Subindex of food prices 1934 
Wholesale prices 1929 
Paraguay Cost of living 1938 
Subindex of food priees 1938 
Peru Cost of living 1934-1936 
Subindex of food prices 1934-1936 
Wholesale prices 1934-1936 
Uruguay Cost of living 1929 
Subindex of food prices 1929 
Venezuela Wholesale prices 1938 


Base (=100)} 1939 


101 








| Per- Latest available 
centage ec figure, 1946 
1944 | 1945 |inecrease 1945 Pees Se A = 
1939 to} *"* 
| | | 1045 | Index | Month 
110 131 31 137 | 
117 140 40 | 148 
211 217 101 | 218 235 | August. 
800 842 205 | 881 | 876 | April. 
717 750 | 198 | 788 | 776 | Do. 
556 646 85 | 647 758 | September. 
a 645 109 | 646} 706 | January. 
395 430 130 | 445 | 534 | September 
465 495 136 | 517 | 622 Do. 
838 892 112 915 1,079 | August 
171 191 62 | 187 | 213 | October. 
182 220 83 | 197 | 223 | Do. 
289 326 68 | 314 361 | September. 
177 188 74 185 | 205 | October. 
170 193 87 | 188 216 | Do. 
182 199 90 190 | 208 Do. 
161 181 101 | 182 | 218 | September. 
337 421 163 | 503 | 584 | June, 
140 174 88 196 | 227 | May. 
310 333 115 361 424 | August. 
207 329 105 354 | 424 Do. 
227 247 94 265 | 305 | October. 
193 214 96 223 235 | September. 
172 (4) 5 75 6 185 | 220 Do. 
181] 202 84 210 | 226 | September. 
187 209 97 218 221 | July. 
226 236 107 236 261 | September. 
119 137 33 | 141 | 154 | July. 
116 140 43 140 | 161 Do. 
134 135 34 130 | 142 | September. 





! Foodstuffs only 
2 Wholesale prices of domestic foodstuffs and charcoal. 
December 1939 
4 Not available 
5 Increase figured to October 1945 
6 October 1945; November and December figures not 
available. 


Note.—The general cost-of-living indexes are in 10 
cases based on the cost of food, rent, clothing, fuel, and 
light, and miscellaneous items. The exceptions are: 
The Brazilian index which also includes the cost of ser- 
vants; the Mexican index which excludes rent and mis- 
cellaneous items; and the Paraguayan index which does 


not cover rent but takes into account the retail prices of 
various so-called nonimmediate consumption goods, 
including cement and lumber. 

With the exception of the Colombian whosesale price 
index and the Guatemalan wholesale price index, which 
are based on prices of foodstuffs only, the index of whole- 
sale prices shown in the table include, in addition to 
food products, textiles, construction materials, metals, 
paper products, ete. 

All indexes given are based on prices prevailing only 
in the capital cities of the respective countries. 

For additional information on these indexes see ForR- 
EIGN COMMERCB WEEKLY of July 27, 1946, page 9. 





implication that the assistance which 
the Bank gives must have in it the ele- 
ment of pioneering. I am convinced 
there is a real and continuing need for 
the services of the Export-Import Bank 
as an organizer and trail blazer in financ- 
ing foreign trade. But our whole pur- 
pose will be defeated if private capital 
is not better organized than it is at pres- 
ent to supplement and further our ac- 
tivities. 

The Export-Import Bank is pursuing 
as diligently as possible a policy designed 
to return trade to private channels and 
to this end is avoiding wherever possible 
the government-to-government credit in 
favor of so-called exporter credits in 
which domestic suppliers participate. 
The Bank created early in 1946 a Private 
Capital Participation Division which 
maintains close contact with financial 
markets and provides information re- 
garding our current portfolio in order 
that its commercially bankable paper 
may be made available to private inves- 
tors within the limitations of the regu- 
lations of the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission. Ultimately, perhaps, we may 
have private export-import banks, and 
then the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington can act as a sort of central bank 


for these banks of foreign trade. There 
is much pioneering work to do in this 
field. 





War-Devastated Poland Needs 
Drugs and Medical Facilities 


Living conditions in Poland during the 
German occupation seriously under- 
mined the health of the Polish people. 
At present there are about 3,500,000 chil- 
dren who suffer from malnutrition, about 
2,500,000 children in need of medical 
care, and 1,000,000 war orphans without 
guardians. 

Because of malnutrition in Poland, 8 
percent of the total population and more 
than 20 percent of the children and 
youth are affected by tuberculosis. 

Medical facilities have also been de- 
pleted in Poland. Of a total of 500 hos- 
pitals, 94 were burned during the war. 
Seven districts have no hospitals, and 
much medical equipment was carried off 
as part of the spoils of war. 

The pharmaceutical industry stopped 
production on account of the lack of raw 
materials. All areas under medicinal 
plants (herbs and the like) were devas- 
tated. 
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New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 21) 


17. Canada—-Marcel Boucher, St. Damien 
de Brandon, Quebec, offers for export 100 
dozen pairs per month of men’s woolen 
socks. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

18. China—China Merchants Import & Ex- 
port Co., Ltd., 264 Kiangse Road, P. O. Box 
1140, Shanghai, has available for export large 
quantities of orpiment of the following anal- 
ysis: Arsenic, 60.02 percent; sulphur, 39.75 
percent; impurities (by difference) 0.22 per- 
cent. 

19. England—t. Berry and Co., 104 Station 
Road, Woburn Sands, Bletchley, Bucks., offers 
for export plastic artificial eyes for human 
beings at a rate of 10s. per eye on orders of 
less than 1,000 and a rate of 8s. 6d. per eye 
on orders of more than 1,050. 

20. Italy—Fratelli Del Tombe, Figline Val- 
darno, Florence, has available for export 
select chestnuts in regular or candied form; 
orris root and juniper berries. 

21. Italy—-Manifattura Bolognese Gratta- 
buge, 44 Via Capo di Lucca, Bologna, offers 
for export light-, medium-, and heavy-weight 
brooms and brushes made from animal hairs 
and bristles, steel, and copper wire. 

22. Italy—Ditta Marchi Bignami Virginia, 
4 V:a S. Antonino, Florence, has available for 
export hand-embroidered linens, table and 
tea sets, bed and pillow coverings; hand- 
embroidered women’s biouses and lingeries 
including slips, negligees, and children’s and 
baby apparel available in pure silk, chiffon, 
mixed siik, rayon, satin, taffeta, and cotton. 

23. Netherlands—Handelsonderneming D2 
Palm, 18 Jan Pieterszoon Coenstraat, The 
Hague, offers sale quotations on dried ground 
chicory, packed in tins of 56 pounds. 

24. Netherlands—Van Perlstein & Roeper 
Bosch, 440 Heerengracht, Amsterdam, offers 
for sale cotton upholstery material in various 
damask (jacquard) designs at a price of $6.50 
per linear meter and upwards, according to 
quality. The width of the material is ap- 
proximately 4 feet 4 inches. 

25. Peru—Saul A. Laurie R., Pazos 139 Bar- 
ranco, Lima, offers for export 200,000 metric 
tons of magnetic iron (iron magnetite) of 
good quality. The following assay analysis 
from the mine is furnished: Iron—69.01 per- 
cent, silico—1.94 percent, sulphur—1.21 per- 
cent, alumina—0.24 percent, magnesium 
oxide—0.09 percent, phosphorum—0.005 per- 
cent, calcium oxide—trace, titanium oxide— 
nil. 

A World Trade Directory report is being 
prepared. 

26. Scotland—Alexander Gilmour, 2 Comely 
Bank Street, Edinburgh, offers for sale 
Shetland and Fair Isle knitted goods. 

27. Venezuela—C. W. Wulff Sucr., Ciudad 
Bolivar, offers for export chiquichiqui fiber 
(Leopoldinia piassaba), which is used in the 
manufacture of brooms, brushes, and rope. 


Export Opportunities 


28. Australia—B. S. A. Textiles Pty. Ltd., 
50 York Street, Sydney, requests purchase 
quotations on women’s nylon stockings. 

29. Belgium—Ernest Brodure, 53, rue des 
Anglais, Liege, requests purchase quotations 
on oilcloth—rubberized sheeting and cloth; 
rubber and cellulose sponges. 

30. Belgium—Elie Huet, 9, rue Paul Pastur, 
Courcelles Charleroi, requests purchase quo- 
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tations on dry spices such as pepper, nut- 
megs, cloves, cinnamon, and ginger; also 
sausage, beef, hog, and sheep casings. 

31. Belgium—Etablissements Gerard Fon- 
taine, rue d’Arlon, Virton, requests purchase 
quotations on ticking for mattresses—uphol- 
stery fabrics and velours—satin. 

32. Belgium—Etablissements Van Clere, 37 
Boulevard Jamar, Brussels, requests purchase 
quotations on fancy leather—calf, kid, and 
colored sheepskin. 

33. Belgium—Etablissements Henri Wou- 
ters S. A., 39-47 rue Marche aux Herbes, Brus- 
sels, requests purchase quotations on carpets, 
rugs, linoleum, and floor coverings. 

34. Belgium—Laboratoire de Bio-Chimio- 
therapie Médicale, F. Dorignaux, 257 Chaussee 
de Haecht, Brussels, requests purchase quo- 
tations on sulphonated oils and new thera- 
peutic pharmaceutical specialties, such as 
penicillin; and nylon stockings. 

35. Belgium—Charles Souwerck, 110 rue 
Haute, Ghent, requests purchase quotations 
on vulcanized fiber—fancy leather used in 
handbags, suitcase, portfolio, girdle; and 
leather goods—locks, fasteners, and trim- 
mings. 

36. Belgium—Van Hooren & Lauwers, 32, 
rue St. Jacques, Bruges, requests purchase 
quotations on pianos, sheet music, and music 
books. 

37. Belgium—Vernis Claessens S. A., 104, 
rue Tweemont, Deurne, Antwerp, requesis 
purchase quotations on organic pigments for 
paint, synthetic resins, and solvents for 
cellulose. 

33. Brazil—Valente Serva e Companhia, 
Joao Bricola 24, andar 23, Sao Paulo, requests 
purchase quotations on electrical material 
for buildings; electrical equipment for house- 
hold use; electrical material of low voltage. 

39. Canada—Markad Co., 312 Adelaide 
Street West, Toronto, Ontario, requests pur- 
chase quotations on 5 to 10 tons of wet 
strength suitable for cleaner’s tags. A very 
limited supply of samples of the type desired 
by the Canadian firm are available on a loan 
basis in the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

49. China—Java China Trading Co. Ltd., 
150 Kiukand Rd., Shanghai, requests pur- 
chase quotations on machinery for the fill- 
ing of flashlight batteries. The machinery 
is for filling and compressing the mixture 
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of manganese and graphite around the car. 
bon rods in flashlight batteries. The size 
of the battery is similar to the “Eveready” 
flashlight model No. 950, size D. 

41. England—Hercules Cycle & Motor Co. 
Ltd., Rocky Lane, Aston Cross, Birmingham 
requests purchase quotations on 1,000 polish. 
ing mops or buffing cloths made of circular 
calico for buffing plated motorcycle anq bi- 
cycle handle bars, diameter 14 inches by 4 
sections of 2 inches thick, each section having 
25 circular pieces of calico, also of 14-inch 
diameter in 5 sections or 244 inches thick 
14-inch diameter by 90 pieces or leaves legs 
than 4 sections, and 13-inch diameter by 1 
section, one-half inch thick; they also desire 
to purchase 10,000 malleable iron castings 
per month for bottom bracket shell. The 
type of shell used is brazed to the front anq 
rear tube and contains inside the bottom 
bracket axle or sprocket set-up. 

42. England—R. F. Reed Ltd., Riverside 
Works, Hertford Road, Barking, Essex, re. 
quests purchase quotations on beta methyl 
naphthalene. 

43. France—Georges Moreau & Cie., 10 rue 
Pergolese, Paris (16e) , requests purchase quo- 
tations on soybeans. 

44. France—Henri Torres et H. Spreux, 13 
rue Tiquetonne, Paris, requests purchase quo- 
tations on dressmaker’s supplies, including 
pins, thimbles, and hooks. 

45. India—Dwarkadas & Co., Rajmahal, 
Bhuleshwar, Bombay, requests purchase 
quotations on 1635-mm. raw films positive 
negative sound. 

46. Italy-—Manifattura Bolognese Gratta- 
buge, 44 Via Capo di Lucca, Bologna, requests 
purchase quotations on 25 tons of steel and 
copper wire for use in the manufacture of 
brooms and brushes; also, finished and un- 
finished copper threads. 40 tons of tule fiber 
(Mexican Tampico); 50 tons of Reiz of Zaca- 
ton; and 10 tons of Brazilian piassava from 
Bahia and Para. 

47. Italy—Pennellificio Ferdinando Sartori, 
48/2 Via Arcoveggio, Bologna, requests pur- 
chase quotations on machinery used in the 
manufacture of bristle brushes; varnishes, 
dyes, and paints that are of the type that 
may be used in the field of fine arts. 

48. Mexzico—Jose Mendoza of Muebles y 
Maquinaria de Refrigeration, Victor Hugo 9, 
Colonia Moderna, Mexico D. F., requests pur- 
chase quotations on plastic colored sheets, 
in thicknesses of one-eighth inch, one-fourth 
inch, three-fourth inch, sizes from 24’’ x 36” 
and larger, plastic trays and tumblers for use 
in cabarets, and rods and bars for making 
handles. 

49. Netherlands Metaalcompagnie “Bra- 
bant” C. V., 135 Aalsterweg, Eindhoven, re- 
quests purchase quotations on mild steel 
sheets, galvanized mild steel sheets, galva- 
nized corrugated mild steel sheets, stamping- 
and drawing-quality steel sheets, and stain- 
less-steel sheets. Specifications desired are 
as follows: Mild steel sheets, ordinary quality, 
sizes: 8’ x 4’, or 7’ or 314’, or 2,000 x 1,000 mil- 
limeters in the following quantities: BWG No. 
25—10 tons, No. 24—20 tons, No. 23—20 tons, 
No. 22—20 tons, No. 21—10 tons, No, 20—20 
tons, No. 19—20 tons, No. 18—20 tons, No. 
17—20 tons, No. 16—10 tons, No. 15—10 tons, 
No. 14—20 tons. Galvanized mild steel 
sheets, sizes: 8’ x 4’, or 7’ x 31%’, or 2,000 x 
1,000 millimeters in quantities similar to the 
foregoing; galvanized 16 millimeters of (five- 
eighths inch) corrugated mild steel sheets, 
width 3’, number of corrugations 10; stamp- 
ing- and drawing-quality steel sheets, size: 
8’ x 4’ in the following quantities: BWG No. 
21—20 tons, No. 20—20 tons, No. 19—50 tons, 
No. 18—10 tons; stainless steel in suitable 


sizes in quantities: BWG No. 21—5 tons, No. 


(Continued on p. 51) 
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New Books and 
Reports 


xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
pe responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Interest to Businessmen, 
Appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; sub- 
scription price, $3.50 per year. The 
December 1 issue contains these articles: 


AMERICAN POLICY IN THE FaR East. By 
G. Bernard Noble. 

WorLpD AIR TRANSPORT—DEVELOPMENT 
oF UNITED STATES PoLicy. By Garrison 
Norton. 

INTERNATIONAL WHALING CONFERENCE— 
First PLENARY SESSION. Address by Act- 
ing Secretary Acheson. 

UNITED STATES ACCEPTS MEMBERSHIP 
IN PROVISIONAL MARITIME CONSULTATIVE 
COUNCIL. 

UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO IN- 
DUSTRIAL COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS, CIVIL 
ENGINEERING, AND PUBLIC WorRKS OF ILO. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA PROVIDES FOR COMPEN- 
SATION OF CLAIMANTS UNDER NATIONALIZA- 
TION PROGRAM. 


UNITED STATES-CZECHOSLOVAKIAN AGREE- 
MENT ON COMMERCIAL POLICY AND COM- 
PENSATION CLAIMS. 


THE FoREIGN SocIAL POLICY OF THE 
UniTep States. By Otis E. Mulliken. 


AIR TRANSPORT AGREEMENT WITH THE 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC. 


Other Publications 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF MEXICO. 
1945. $5 pp. Free. A study covering re- 
sources, orography, hydrography, clima- 
tology, soils, agricultural regions, popu- 
lation, and other conditions bearing on 
agricultural development of Mexico. 

Available from: Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission, 2400 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington 9, D. C.. 

GOING ABROAD FOR BUSINESS. Edmund 
B. Besselievre. 1946. 242 pp. Price, 
$4. Basic concepts of work in foreign 
countries, gained by the author in many 
years of business experience abroad— 
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which he hopes may help the newcomer 
in that work. 

Available from: Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 330 West Forty-second Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CONSULTING CHEMISTS AND CHEMI- 
CAL ENGINEERS. 1946. €8 pp. Free. A 
directory enabling industry to select con- 
sultant chemists or chemical engineers 
suited for the problem of the moment. 

Available from: Association of Con- 
sulting Chemists and Chemical Engi- 
neers, Inc., 50 East Forty-first Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


UNDER THE RED SuN. Forbes J. Mona- 
ghan. 1946. 279 pp. Price, $2.75. A 
record of the greatness, courage, and 
heroism of a nation—the Philippines 
under the Japanese occupation. 

Available from: The Declan X. Mc- 
Mullen Co., 225 Broadway, New York 7, 
WN: 2. 





New World Trade Leads: 


(Continued from p. 50) 


20—5 tons, No. 19—5 tons, No. 18—5 tons. 
No. 17—5 tons, No. 14—5 tons. 

50. Netherilands—N. V. Nederlandsche 
Overzee Handel Maatschappij “‘Nedo,” 2A 
Dam, Amsterdam, requests purchase quota- 
tions on Dtcholoroethylene (CHC,CHC,), in 
10-ton drums, with a boiling point of 48° C. 

51. Netherlands—C. G. Ruys, 2 Bremhorst- 
laan, Wassenaar, near The Hague, requests 
purchase quotations on coin changers 
(change-giving machines). 

52. South Africa—Crocker Bros., 11-12 
Wandereers Street, Johannesburg, requests 
purchase quotations on marble monuments 
and statuary. 

63. South Africa—A. 1 Retreading Co., 
38-38a Argyle Street, East London, requests 
purchase quotations on molds, sufficient to 
equip fully a small toy factory, for the man- 
ufacture of rubber toys—balls, motorcars, 
and trains. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by American 
firms from this Division. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers—Ja- 
maica. 

Automotive Product Manufaturers—Aus- 
tralia. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Mexico; United Kingdom. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Dental Supply Houses—Italy. 

Natural Rubber Exporters—Siam. 

Professional and Scientific Instrument 
Importers and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Sweden. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Argentina; Peru. 
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Ralph J. Blake (“Taiwan in Transi- 
tion—Critical Problems Faced”) .—Born 
in Portland, Oreg., Georgetown Univer- 
sity ,;Washington, D. C., B. S. (Foreign 
Service) 1929; clerk, Department of 
State, 1926-29; Foreign Service officer 
and vice consul, November 12, 1929; For- 
eign Service School, November 18, 1929; 
vice consul at Nuevo Laredo, temporary, 
November 27, 1929; to the Department, 
April 18, 1930; Foreign Service School, 
July 16, 1930; vice consul at Tsinan, No- 
vember 8, 1930; at Harbin, March 6, 1933; 
secretary in the diplomatic service, April 
25, 1936; vice consul at Osaka, May 29, 
1937; consul at Osaka, May 12, 1938; 
language officer at Tokyo, May 20, 1938; 
consul at Tokyo, September 13, 1940, to 
December 7, 1941; to the Department, 
December 18, 1941; consul at Brisbane, 
June 17, 1944; second secretary and con- 
sul, Chungking, February 10, 1945; con- 
sul at Taipei, February 20, 1946. 


Grace A. Witherow (“Postwar Trends 
in U. S. Trade—to Mid-Year 1946’) .— 
Born in Adams County, Pa. Massanut- 
ten Academy, Woodstock, Va.; Johns 
Hopkins University, George Washington 
University, and American University. 
Entered Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce as foreign-trade analyst in 
1923, at present analyst in charge of the 
United States Trade Information Sec- 
tion, Special Programs Division, Office of 
International Trade. Member American 
Statistical Association and National 
League of American Pen Women. 





With Norway’s winter timber quota 
set at 8,000,000 cubic meters, the Nor- 
wegian timber industry is calling for 
8,000 new loggers—a demand which will 
mean scraping the bottom of the coun- 
try’s Manpower barrel. Following con- 
ferences with timber operators who out- 
lined their labor needs, the Norwegian 
Cabinet has presented a multi-pointed 
program to increase timber production. 
Anticipated seasonal unemployment this 
winter is estimated at 15,000, and the 
Government has agreed to take no steps 
to place these unemployed until labor 
needs in the timber industry are met. 
As this move is expected to bring many 
untrained hands into the woods, the 
State has agreed to pay them 10 crowns 
rer day above the regular wage rate dur- 
ing a 2-week training period. 
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Department of Commerce 
Field Service” 


Albany 7, N. Y., 409 County Court House. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., 203 W. Gold Ave. 

Atlanta, Ga., 50 Whitehall St. 

Baltimore 2, Md., 103 S. Gay St. 

Birmingham, Ala., 2304 Fourth Ave., N. 

Boise, Idaho, 210 Baird Bldg. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1800 Customhouse. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg. 

Burlington, Vt., Rutland Railroad Station. 

Butte, Mont., 301A O’Rourke Estate Bldg. 

Charleston 3, S. C., 310 Peoples Bldg. 

Charleston 1, W. Va., 612 Atlas Bldg. 

Charlotte 2, N. C., 112% E. Fourth St. 

Chattanooga 2, Tenn., 505 Post Office Bldg. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Federal Recreation Bldg. 

Chicago 4, IlL., 357 U. S. Court House. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 1204 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1286 Union Commerce 
Bldg. 

Columbus 1, Ohio, 1037 N. High St. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 602 Santa Fe Bldg. 

Denver 2, Colo., 203 Boston Bldg. 

Des Moines 9, lowa, 518 Grand Ave. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 1028 New Federal Bldg. 

Duluth 5, Minn., 310 Christie Bldg. 

EI Paso 7, Tex., 12 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Erie, Pa., 312 Security Peoples Trust Co. 

Evansville, Ind., 112 Northwest Fourth St. 

Fargo, N. Dak., 210 Walker Bldg. 

Fremont, Nebr., Pathfinder Hotel. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich., 736 Keeler Bldg. 

Hartford 6, Conn., 436 Capitol Ave. 

Houston 14, Tex., 603 Federal Office Bldg. 

Indianapolis 4, Ind., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 

Jackson 5, Miss., 1130 W. Capitol St. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 600 Interstate Bldg. 

Little Rock 5, Ark., 312 Pyramid Bldg. 

Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1540 U. S. Post Office 
and Court House. 

Louisville 1, Ky., 631 Federal Bldg. 

Manchester, N. H., 814 Elm St. 





Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

Miami, Fla., 947 Seybold Bldg. 

Milwaukee, Wis., 332 W. Wisconsin Ave. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 1234 Metropolitan Life 
Bldg. 

Mobile 5, Ala., City Hall Annex. 

Nashville, Tenn., Federal Court House. 

New Haven 10, Conn., 152 Temple St. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 

New York I, N. Y., Empire State Bldg., 60th 
Floor. 

Norfolk 10, Va., 712 Wainwright Bldg. 

Oklahoma City 2, Okla., 901-905 Petroleum 
Bldg. 

Omaha 2, Nebr., 918 City National Bank Bldg. 

Peoria, ILL., 531 First National Bank Bldg. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa., 1612 Market St. 

Phoenix 8, Ariz., 234 N. Central St. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 1013 New Federal Bldg. 

Portland 3, Maine, 76 Pearl St. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 520 SW. Morrison St. 

Providence 3, R. L., 24 Weybossett St. 

Reno, Nev., 50 Sierra St. 

Richmond 19, Va., 801 E. Broad St. 

Rochester, N. Y., 16 State St. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 107 New Federal Bldg. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 321 Atlas Bidg. 

San Antonio 5, Tex., LOL Transit Tower Bldg. 

San Diego 1, Calif., 906 Columbia St. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 307 Customhouse. 

Savannah, Ga., U. S. Courthouse and Post Office 
Bldg. 

Seranton, Pa., Wyoming Ave. and Spruce St. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg. 

Sioux Falls 6, S. Dak., 310 Policyholders Na- 
tional Bldg. 

Spokane 8, Wash., 1023 W. Riverside Ave. 

Syracuse 2, N. Y., 224 Harrison St. 

Texarkana 5, Tex., 817 Texarkana National 
Bank Bldg. 

Toledo, Ohio, 445 Huron St. 

Wichita 2, Kans., 295 K. F. H. Bldg. 

Worcester 8, Mass., 340 Me@n St. 
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